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THE COMMON DENOMINATOR 


F YOU want to add the fractions one-third and one-fourth, you must first change 

them to twelfths. Unlike fractions must be changed to a common denominator 
before they can be added. Plays are like that, too. It is impossible to integrate persons 
who have unlike ideas—who have no common denominator of interest, attitude, or 
understanding. 


Row-Peterson plays fit community conditions because the plays selected for publication 
touch community life at a maximum number of points. Our editors, who have first- 
hand knowledge of the conditions under which our plays are to be used, have found that 
all-important common denominator. So it is with confidence that we recommend the 
following tried-and-true comedies, each okayed by audiences throughout the nation: 


FOOT-LOOSE, our No. 1 comedy, 50% ahead of its sensational record of last season. 


SPRING FEVER, our No. 1 farce, now being followed closely by the companion-piece, 
Going Places. 


CROSS MY HEART, especially well suited to groups with no great amount of acting 
experience. 


NEW FIRES, for five years the stand-by of our list . . . always in the top flight in 
national check-ups for popularity in high school circles. 


MOLLIE O’SHAUGHNESSEY, a new play of the Old West, colorful, tense, humorous, 


exciting. 
ONCE AND FOR ALL, a play that every community should see . . . something truly 
different . . . something constructive and very, very entertaining. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS 


SUBMERGED, one of the Nation’s great favorites. 

JACOB COMES HOME, as timely as today . . . powerful in its appeal. 
STRANGE ROAD, richly rewarding to cast and audience. 

YET THEY ENDURE, a new play for a men’s cast . . . bound to make a name for itself. 
THE BEST THERE IS, a new play of exceptional quality. 

LILY, a play for women... . something of a departure in the one-act field. 

HIT’S MAN’S BUSINESS, a mountaineer play that comes to grips with life. 





These and many other choice plays are described in the 1941 
catalog. Write for a copy today if you do not have one. Ask 
also for Lagniappe, the most widely used drama newspaper 
in the world. 
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“Broadway at a Glance 


Reviewed by MARGARET WENTWORTH 


255 W. 43rd St. 





ITH all the good plays which 

\) \ their authors are vainly trying to 

sell, it seems a pity that producers 
are afraid to take chances and stick so 
closely either to reviving old plays or to 
accepting only those by writers who have 
had previous success. 

However, Sam H. Harris can hardly 
be blamed for sticking closer than a 
brother to Kaufman and Hart who have 
turned him out another sure-fire hit in 
George Washington Slept Here, while 
The Man Who Came to Dinner is still 
doing so well after more than a year that 
Monty Woolley is expected to be sitting 
in that same wheel-chair at the Music 
Box well into 1941. 


George Washington Slept Here 


George Washington Slept Here touches 
our daily experiences close. Not all of us 
have bought houses in the country be- 
cause of the legend that their now leaky 
roofs once sheltered the Father of his 
country ; but most of us have tussled with 
leaky roofs or wells gone dry, with smooth, 
overcharging rustics and unaccommo- 
dating train schedules. Most of us have 
friends and relatives who descend upon us 
sometimes when it is less than convenient, 
though I trust very few have such a 
withered branch on their family tree as 
Uncle Stanley or such a limb as Ray- 
mond, the young nephew. 

Having had so many successes, Mr. 
Harris and his authors can always afford 
good casts and this one is as well bal- 
anced as the severest critic could demand. 
Ernest Truex is amusing as the starry- 
eyed city man who blindly trusts the 
country slicker. Percy Kilbride in this 
part looks so much like a codfish that one 
would never suspect him of being the 
shark he is. Jean Dixon, in the part of 
Truex’ wife, has any number of those 
stinging quips which she can aim with 
such precision; Paula Trueman, formerly 
with the Group, makes a sullen maid a 
major character; Dudley Digges appears 
as the boring uncle and Bobby Readick, 
a boy of fourteen, makes the most annoy- 
ing brat seen on the stage for many a day. 
Some of Mr. Truex’ tribulations in the 
play were Mr. Hart’s own troubles when 
he bought a country place in Connecticut. 


Charley’s Aunt 


Charley’s Aunt is scarcely news after 
the countless productions, professional and 
amateur, which it has had since it was 
first put on, which was in 1892 in London 
and 1893 in New York. 
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New York City 





But Tuttle and Skinner, the producers, 
themselves young men, showed themselves 
ready to give a number of relatively new 
actors a chance and, since they got to- 
gether with a skilled director, Joshua 
Logan, and an imaginative designer of 
scenes and costumes, John Koenig, the re- 
sult has taken New York by storm. Jose 
Ferrer, whe plays the aunt “from Brazil 
where the nuts come from,” is not a new- 
comer but this is the first time he has had 
featured billing. His female impersona- 
tion is excellent, never unpleasantly sug- 
gestive as such roles often become. 
Throughout he is a rollicking collegian 
who enjoys a practical joke except when 
it turns too much against himself. ‘Thomas 
Speidel has the longest part in the play, 
a somewhat ungrateful one, since it con- 
sists largely of “feeding” Mr. Ferrer. Mr. 
Speidel as Jack and J. Richard Jones as 
Charley are not absolute newcomers but 
neither has had much Broadway experi- 
ence. Katherine Wiman, the producer’s 
daughter, Phyllis Avery and Mary Fran- 
ces Heflin are making their debuts on the 
professional stage. 

World conditions make us all crave 
diversion and the perfectly timed slapstick 
of this old farce fills a real need. 


It Happens On Ice 


It Happens On Ice is a superb spec- 
tacle. Sonja Henie is one of its sponsors 
and while she doesn’t appear in it herself, 
she has known how to choose many of the 
best skaters of England, Canada and the 
United States with one star, Hedi Stenuf, 
from Vienna. Norman Bel Geddes, who 
designed General Motors Futurama at the 
World’s Fair, did the scenery and cos- 
tumes. The huge stage of the Centre 
Theatre was not big enough for Mr. Ged- 
des who tore out almost three hundred 
orchestra seats in order to enlarge it. The 
stage was originally built on three levels ; 
these Mr. Geddes connected with ramps 
down which the skaters skim and which 
lend his beautiful pictures height, balance 
and dignity. Sometimes the whole scene 
is in black and white; sometimes there is 
a riot of color as if he had dashed his 
whole palette full of colors over the stage. 

Joe Cook supplies some of his usual 
brand of fun to the show but though he 
uses many gadgets and several helpers, 
the big stage rather dwarfs them all. The 
trick skating of four Englishmen who call 
themselves the Bruises is more in keeping 
with the occasion. 

Since ordinary materials would be 
ruined by the moisture, the curtain is of 











woven glass, soft and shimmering as soli¢}. 
fied fog. As it is fireproof, it may be th 
first of many. 






Suzanna and the Elders 


Suzanna and the Elders was written by 
Lawrence Langner, one of the directon 
of the Theatre Guild, and his wife, Ap 
mina Marshall. Its subject is one of thoy 
socialistic colonies which were numeroy 
in the United States during the nineteenth 
century. The authors deny that any pa 
ticular colony was intended but claim tha 
the costumes and some songs introduce 
are authentic. The costumes for 
women consist of long trousers of fe 
same material as their dresses with sh 
full skirts and high-necked waists. They 
were designed by Stewart Chaney who 
also did the set, the Communal Hall of 
the Community House at Harmoy 
Heights. 

The play resembles a stew into which 
the authors have put some rather 
ideas about socialism and private prop 
erty, the machine age, religious enthu 
asm and Yankee shrewdness, and, for s@ 
soning, added a plentiful handful of & 
It is quite true that some of these colon 
forbade marriage altogether, as the Sh 
kers did, and that others practised 
Love as part of their creed that ther 
should be no possessiveness among thei 
not even of your own children, who wer, 
brought up by the whole community. 
the authors have treated this idea a 
sniggering small boy might and so 
smeared with vulgarity what might hi 
been an interesting study of a characte 
tically American experiment. 3 

As head of the community Morris Ca 
novsky plays with the quiet sincerity 
always shows and makes the character if 
better balanced man than the fanatic 
who start such experiments usually ar 
Haila Stoddard is charming as Suzanm 
a girl who struggles against the “posses 
sive love” which she has come to feel for 
Paul Ballantyne, a young man who joine 
the community in order to be near her.§ 
Of course their romance succeeds but i 
disrupts the settlement, the younger mem- 
bers demanding their own wives, thet 
own homes and their own property. Ii 
seems that when you drive capitalism ott 
of the door, it flies in again by i 
window. ie 


Here and There 


Panama Hattie and Cabin in the Sh 
I have not yet seen but both have beti 
enthusiastically received. They are ofl} 
put in the same sentence above becati 
both are newly arrived musicals. Panam 
Hattie is a vehicle for Ethel Merman ail 
is a rollicking, rowdy, uncensored accoilll 
of imaginary doings of the fleet at Pa 
ama. Cabin in the Sky is a Negro fat 
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tasy with Ethel Waters and Rex Ingrall® Hib 
Eleven plays are promised for Or, 
month of November, of which the mo wn 
important is Twelfth Night with Hele (io 
Hayes and Maurice Evans. 
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(1) You Can’t Take It With You, Troupe No. 356 at Grand Ledge (Mich.) High School. Directed by Eleanor Yinger. (2) Scene from Why the Chimes Rang, Troupe No. 272, 
Hibbing (Minn.) High School. Donald Woods, director. (3) Pure as the Driven Snow, Troupe No. 404, Box Elder High School, Brigham City, Utah. John L. Owen, director. 
(4) Drums of Death, Troupe No. 153, State College High School, Tallahassee, Fla. Ralph F. Donaldson, director. (5) Scene from The Late Christopher Bean, Troupe No. 387, 
Orrville (Ohio) High School. P. K. Howell, director. (6) Stage Door, Troupe No. 165, Eveleth (Minn.) High School. Maurine Morgan, director. (7) Spring Fever, Troupe 
No. 163 Ashtabula Harbor (Ohio) High School. C. R. Orr, director. (8) Tom Foltz as Kolenkhov in You Can’t Take It With You, Troupe No. 15, Ludlowe High School, 
Fairfield, Conn. Mrs. Doris E. Kendall, director. (9) Rehearsal scene, Young April, Troupe No. 148, San Bernardino (Calif.) Senior High School. Howard Palmer, director. 
(10, 12) Paul Paulson as the Bystander and Marilyn Lough as Elizabeth Doolittle in Pygmalion, Troupe No. 178, Washington High School, Massillon, Ohio. M. W. Wicker- 


Sham, director. (11) Charles Ashton as Master Pierre Patelin, Troupe No. 27, Morgantown (W. Va.) High School. Dorothy Stone White, director. 
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THE ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


HOTEL MAYFLOWER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
DECEMBER 30, 3! and JANUARY |, 2 


Greetings, Fellow-Thespians: 


ITH National Thespians meeting at the 

same time and the same place, this year’s 
convention of A. E. T. A. should be a banner 
year for high school teachers. We should out- 
number the college professors two to one. The 
Secondary School Committee, which in Decem- 
ber winds up its three-year term, has been con- 
ceded the most active and most productive 
committee in the Association. Plan now to 
attend these three conventions which together 
are working with vigor and enthusiasm for the 
promotion of your professional interests—Na- 
tion Thespian, America Educational Theatre 
Association, and National Association of Teach- 
ers of Speech. 


With your special needs in mind, an excellent 
program has been planned. Registration begins 
at eight o’clock on Monday morning. Be there 
promptly so that you will not miss a single 
meeting. The section on THE TEACHING 
OF DRAMA IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
is set for two o’clock on Monday afternoon. 
With Lena Foley of Shorewood High School, 
Milwaukee, presiding, the following program has 
been scheduled: 


“Directing the High School Play,” Eleanor 
Fuchs Rice, Northwestern University. 


“The Philosophy of Educational Dramatics,” 
H. Donald Winbigler, Stanford University. 


Final Report of the Curriculum Committee, 
Charles C. Mather, Culver Military Acad- 
emy. 

Final Report of the Committee on New Plays, 
Erna Kruckemeyer, Hughes High School, 
Cincinnati. 


Final Report of the Recommended Play List, 
— Ommanney, North Denver High 
School. 


These are the reports we have all been wait- 
ing for. Major Mather and his excellent com- 
mittee have prepared a course of study so well 
organized and so practical that we predict it 
will be adopted by teachers of dramatic art in 
every state of the union. A copy of the recom- 
mended course of study will be given to every 
paid-up member attending the convention. The 
two play lists—new plays that are good, and 
old plays that measure up to our new standards 
—will be ready for distribution. These three 
contributions alone will be worth your trip to 
Washington. 


The social side has not been neglected either. 
We all want fun during the holidays! On Mon- 
day afternoon the Zeta Phi Eta women will be 
hostesses at a tea and «4 reception designed to 
give everyone an opportunity to meet everyone 
else. That is why yo: come to conventions, 
remember—to meet pevopie. It will be your 
own fault if you stand around the edges. New 
Year's Eve comes right in the middle of con- 
vention week. We are planning a celebration 
of our own—in the ball room—with a floorshow 
put on by our own members. Won't that be 
something? Everyone is invited—with or with- 
out escort. And finally our New Year’s Day 
Banquet. That will be an event never-to-be- 
forgotten. 


This is our year, teachers and directors of 
the high school theatre! We outnumber the 
college teachers; let us not be outweighed by 
them in professional zeal at our National Con- 
vention. 

Fraternally yours, 
Dina Rees Evans, 


Sponsor, Thespian Troupe No. 410. 
President, American Educational 
Theatre Association. 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF SPEECH 


HOTEL MAYFLOWER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
DECEMBER 30, 3! and JANUARY |, 2 








NATIONAL THESPIAN 
CONVENTION 
at Mayflower Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 


December 30, 31 


NATIONAL Thespians from all 

parts of the country will convene 
at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., on Monday and Tuesday, De- 
cember 30, 31, for what promises to 
be a most interesting national conven- 
tion. Thespian Troupe Sponsors, 
Regional Directors, and National Ofh- 
cers will meet for the purpose of co- 
ordinating the work of the national 
society in view of its rapidly expanding 
program, and to formulate plans for 
the future. 

Because of the elaborate programs 
planned by the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech and the American 
Educational Theatre Association, Thes- 
pian convention sessions will be held 
during the mornings only, thereby per- 
mitting delegates to attend sessions of 
those two organizations in the after- 
noons. 

Sponsors planning to be in Wash- 
ington for the Thespian Convention 
are urged to write the National Office 
at once. Copies of the Convention pro- 
gram will be available about Decem- 
ber 15th. 


Hotel reservations should be made at 
once. Letters pertaining to room reser- 
vations should be addressed to the 
Hotel Mayflower, or to the hotel where 
delegates expect to stay. The National 
Association of Teachers of Speech will 
organize special “travel parties” from 
various parts of the country so that 
teachers may secure reduced railroad 
rates. For particulars regarding this 
matter, write to Prof. R. L. Cortright, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 


The beautiful city of Washington of- 
fers many opportunities to delegates. 
Here is your chance to visit the Na- 
tional Capitol, Folger Library, Library 
of Congress, Ford Theatre, and the 
many other shrines of historical inter- 
est. Added to these many attractions 
will be the fact that Washington will 
be busy with the Presidential inaugura- 
tion. No more interesting place for 
spending a Christmas vacation will be 
available to teachers than the exciting 
city of Washington this year. Plan to 
be there! 

(Report to the National Thespian Regis- 


tration Desk as soon as you arrive at the 
Mayflower Hotel.) 
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Greetings, National Thespians: 


N behalf of the National Asso 

tion of Teachers of Speech, I 

tend a cordial greeting to the Natia 
Thespians. We invite you all to 

with us in the Silver Annivers 

Convention of our Association, — 
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In these critical days, no be 
place could have been chosen for | 
respective conventions than Wash 
ton, D. C. Quite apart from thea 
mal interest of American citizens 
the capitol of the nation and in- 
many points of historic interest loca 





























ed there, Washington is today the cen Giese { 


ter of unusual activity. You will find 
there the indefinable atmosphere. of; 
great capitol during the world crisis 


Among the speakers who will 
pear on the program of our conven: 
tion are John T. Studebaker, U. § 
Commissioner of Education; Oswal 
Ryan, a Commissioner of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board; Robert E. Freer, 
member of the Federal Trade Com 


mission; Carl Taeusch, Head of th® 


Discussion Division of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture; J. R. Steel 
Director of Conciliation in the De 
partment of Labor; William A. Bou 
well, Chief of the Radio Divisio 
Office of Education; Franklin Du 
ham, Director of Educational Pr 
grams, National Broadcasting Com 
pany; and Frank Stanton, Columbi 
Broadcasting System. Each of thes 
men will discuss some phase of spoken 
communication as it is actually being 
applied in the affairs of business, agri 
culture, education and governmeni 


today. 


We are especially happy that so many hif 
school teachers are expecting to be with u 
They will find meetings devoted to high school 
curricular problems, high schol forensics, al 
many other related problems. We are happy 
to have the American Educational Theatre At 
sociation joining us in this convention and the 
also have provided several meetings of particr 
lar interest to high school teachers. The 
mittee on Debate Materials of the Nation 
University Extension Association is also met: 
ing with us to discuss the selection of a hifi 
school debate proposition. 


The preliminary program for our conventio 
is just going to press and will be available fo 
distribution shortly. If you do not receive on 
I hope you will send a postcard to our Exect 
tive Secretary, Rupert Cortright, at Way 
University, Detroit, Mich. 

This year’s meeting in Washington will & 
nusual sual in time. unusal in place, 
unusual in the variety of interesting things © 
see and hear. We hope you will plan now # 
meet your friends with us at the Mayflowe 

Hotel this December. 
Sincerely yours, 
ALAN H. Monroe, President, 
The National Association of 
Teachers of Speech. 
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Scene from The Wonder Hat as staged by members of Thespian Troupe N o. 204, Welch (W. Va.) High School, in the State Drama Festival at West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, on April 4, 5 of last spring. 


Maurice Evans 


by FRED C. BLANCHARD 


Director of Dramatics, University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr. 





AURICE 
EVANS? I 
had heard of 
him as a young actor 
of real ability, and 
when his appearance 
in St. Helena was ad- 
vertised in New York 
City, I hurried to ob- 
7 | a tain tickets for an 
Prof. Blanchard early performance. As 
the aging Napoleon on 
his island of banishment, Evans was 
paunchy, sick, irritable, altogether con- 
vincing in his role of dethroned Emperor. 
Unfamiliar at the time with Evans’ the- 
atrical background, I was impressed with 
his acting but convinced that he must be 
limited in his choice of parts. Surely this 
thick little man with the tired voice, de- 
ite his apparent abilities, could do only 
certain sorts of character roles. 

Evans’ work as Napoleon was praised 
by the critics, but most of them thought 
that St. Helena was a rather ineffective 
play. The public shared that opinion, 
aid the production closed after a short 
fin. Soon thereafter, plans were an- 
lounced for a presentation of Shake- 
peare’s Richard II, little performed stage 
‘tory of a weakling king, with Evans in 
the title role. The choice of this part, for 
uch an obviously handicapped actor, sur- 
prised me, but I was eager to see what he 
‘ould do with a role apparently so un- 
‘ited to him. His first appearance as 
Kichard—slim, graceful, light of foot and 


or 








‘New York Herald-Tribune, Dec. 26, 1937. 
‘New York Evening Post, March 20, 1936. 
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This is the third in a series of articles on out- 
standing actors on the American stage today. Prof. 
Blanchard’s article on Philip Merivale will appear 
in the February issue. 





voice, almost dainty in manner and ap- 
pearance, at once showed me how wrongly 
I had judged Evans’ artistic caliber. Here 
was no limited performer of a single type 
of character, but a consummate actor cap- 
able of realizing any part he might choose. 
His subsequent stage characters—Hamlet 
and Falstaff—have given me, as to thou- 
sands of other American playgoers, added 
proof of his artistry. For this young Eng- 
lishman is an artist. 


Maurice Evans’ versatility is one of his 
greatest assets. Any really fine actor, of 
course, should be able to do many kinds 
of characters; Evans fulfills this require- 
ment completely. In each part he at- 
tempts, he seems to be an entirely differ- 
ent person, almost unrecognizable in each 
new play. Here are a few of the totally 
unlike parts he has portrayed: Hector 
Frome in justice, Graviter in Loyalties, 
the sensitive young Raleigh in Fourney’s 
End, Edward Voysey in The Voysey In- 
heritance, Richard II, Benedick in Much 
Ado About Nothing, the swaggering Pe- 
truchio, the crafty Iago in Othello, the 
weak and comic Dauphin in St. Foan, 
Romeo, Napoleon, and, most recently, the 
corpulent and roistering Falstaff. And he 
has created many other roles—in Greek, 
Shakespearean and modern dramas. This 
is a record of no type actor, but of an 
artist with imagination and unusual tech- 
nical resources. 


Writing about Evans as Falstaff, Clay- 


Awarded Superior Rating. 


Directed by Miss Eleanore E. Reed. 


ton Hamilton, noted author on stage sub- 
jects, said: 

The first impression registered by Mr. Evans 
is that of his astonishing versatility. To those 
of us who have seen and heard him as Romeo, 
the Dauphin, Napoleon and Richard II, it 
seems almost inconceivable that the figure 
before us can possibly be the embodiment of 
the same artist. We may easily dismiss the 
adventitious aids of costume and make-up, but 
this man on the stage has different knees, his 
gestures are differently hinged, and his husky 
voice is that of a totally different creature. The 
evidence would seem to indicate that Mr. 
Evans is not merely a performer, but an actor.’ 


John Mason Brown, too, finds that 
Evans is much more than a type actor. 
He writes as follows: 

Such versatility as Mr. Evans has displayed 
in realizing and projecting two totally different 
characters is rare. There are not many players 
in our theatre who would be equal to the task. 
Complete self-obliteration is not a common 
attribute in acting.” 

This versatility, of course, is not simply 
a heaven-sent talent; it is the result of 
work and experience in cultivating talent. 

Evans has a facile imagination, fresh- 
ness and originality in his conception of 
parts, driving force and energy on the 
stage. His approach to acting is always 
intelligent and completely designed. He 
is exceedingly adept in make-up and in 
the handling of costumes as a part of char- 
acter. His voice, an instrument of power, 
resilience and adaptability, is one of the 
reasons for his success. He is honest, mod- 
est and a tremendously hard worker. 
These attributes, among others, have 
brought him to his present position of 
eminence among contemporary actors, a 
position which has caused him to be called 
“the finest actor of our day,” “a genius the 
stage is fortunate in claiming as its own,” 
“our most distinguished actor’. And 
Maurice Evans is still young. More im- 
portant, he is still willing to learn. 

Maurice Evans was born on June 3, 
1901, in Dorchester, Dorsetshire, England. 
His father was a Justice of the Peace and 
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a chemist, and was much interested in 
amateur theatricals. The elder Evans 
adapted several of Thomas Hardy’s novels 
for the stage, directed them, and he and 
Mrs. Evans acted in them. Hardy’s novels 
had a Dorsetshire background, and the 
author thought that the local amateurs 
would understand the rustic characters 
better than professional actors. The young 
Maurice appeared in his father’s drama- 
tization of Far From the Madding Crowd. 

Evans has several times told interview- 
ers about his father’s productions of the 
Hardy novels and of Shakespeare’s plays 
for the Wessex Players at the Dorchester 
Corn Exchange. He once spoke of the 
theatrical atmosphere of his home. 

Our home was the kind of home that every- 
body knows who has any connection with a 
Little Theatre. There was always something 
missing in the house—the cushion for a window 
seat, or a table cover, or perhaps a chair. ‘Oh, 
that? It’s down at the theatre,’ we would say. 
Nothing that went there ever came back.* 

Maurice made a number of appear- 
ances as a singer with a boys’ choir. At 
the Grocers’ Company School, where he 
received the usual education of the Eng- 
lish school-boy, he enacted the part of 
Peaseblossom in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, to the accompaniment of the 
amused hoots of his classmates. Despite 
these youthful experiences, he had no the- 
atrical ambitions and at the age of twenty 
went to London, where he clerked for a 
music publishing firm. 

During evening hours, he took part in 
amateur plays with the St. Pancras Peo- 
ples’ Theatre of the Mary Ward Settle- 
ment. But even then, he had no thought 
of entering the acting profession. He 
made an excellent impression as St. Fran- 
cis in Laurence Housman’s The Little 
Plays of St. Francis. .His work in this part 
caught the attention of theatrical mana- 
gers, and he was persuaded to join the 
newly formed Festival Theatre at Cam- 
bridge. There he had experience in Greek 
plays, and remained for a year, doing 





3 New York Herald-Tribune, Jan. 22, 1939. 
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many roles. In August, 1927, he made his 
first appearance in the West End, the 
Broadway of London. He enacted the 
part of a policeman in a play with the 
strange title of The One-Eyed Herring. 
Evans’ first good part came in Diversion 
in 1928, and later the same year he made 
his first big personal success as Raleigh in 
journeys End. During these early years 
on the professional stage, he was attract- 
ing favorable notices from the critics. 
Here are some typical comments: “Look 
to it that you see him before he becomes 
famous.” “He will bear watching.” “He 
should do great things.” “He is evidently 
going to make his mark.” Later events 
proved the accuracy of these predictions, 
but Evans’ ultimate success did not come 
immediately. He tried to avoid being cast 
in one sort of role, and as a result got 
only sporadic engagements for several 
years. To maintain himself financially, 
he began and managed a cleaning estab- 
lishment and got much theatrical business. 
Dissatisfied with his progress in the fash- 
ionable West End, he sought and obtained 
an engagement with the Old Vic, classical 
repertory theatre which has been the 
training ground for many fine young Eng- 
lish actors of the present generation. 
Here he played many standard parts, 
and in the classics found his most success- 
ful field. His work at the Old Vic, too; 
brought him his opportunity for fame in 
America. Guthrie McClintic, husband 
and director of Katharine Cornell, saw 
him as Hamlet in an Old Vic production. 
After the show, McClintic came _back- 
stage and offered him the chance to tour 
in America with his wife. Evans, not 
knowing who McClintic’s wife was, de- 


layed making a decision until he 
the matter over with more experie 
friends. He tells of his embarra 
when he found that Mrs. McClintic js 
same person as Miss Cornell. The 
day he accepted the offer. 


In 1935, he began his American cape 
as Romeo to Miss Cornell’s Juliet. §j 
first appearance was in Baltimore. 
critic said that in the balcony scene he 
a “stooge” for Miss Cornell. In regen 
years, Evans has become an enthusiagt 
user of American slang, but in 1935 lp 
was unaccustomed to the idiom of th 
States. He believed the epithet “stoog’ 
to be a compliment, until he was gent) 
disillusioned by Tyrone Power. But hi 
reception by the critics was generally mor 
favorable. In New York, where the Cor. 
nell-McClintic production of Romeo an 
juliet opened in December, 1935, Evan 
was praised as “a handsome, energetic 
clear- voiced and convincingly  smittey 
Romeo,” “a Romeo who can recite ily 
soaring verse with a passionate intensity,’ 
and “the best, the most persuasive and the 
most understandable Romeo that [| at leas 
have ever seen.” 


His Romeo was followed by the Dav. 





phin in Shaw’s St. Joan, again in support 
of Miss Cornell. Critics spoke of hi 
“richly comic and perfectly characteriz 
performance,” of “the extra-ordinary por 
trait of the Dauphin done with subtle «. 
cents and shrewdly humorous relish,” d 
the “amazingly good performance”. 

His first starring role came in the afor 
mentioned St. Helena, which, though x 
a box-office success, was a_ personal th 
umph for Evans. Again, critics were ¢i 
thusiastic. 

Evans then turned to Shakespeare’ 
plays, where he has made his most bri 
liant success. Richard II, so little know 
and so little performed, seemed a surpri 
ing choice of vehicle. But Evans was for 
tunate enough to get an anonymous final: 
cial backer who had faith in his abilities 
and ambitions. 





















Cast and stage set for /f | Were King (Act IV) as produced by Miss Madge Vest at the Greenwich (Conn.) High School. Thespian Troupe No. 
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Evan Evans’ work as Richard really estab- 
rgeticf ished him as one of the greatest of young 
mitteif’ English-speaking actors. Critics and thea- 
_“l tre-goers were unanimously extravagant in 
nsity,} their praise. Here are some examples of 
phrases used by the reviewers: “Trium- 
t leat} phant performance,” “a glorious piece of 
characterization,” “a thrilling and mem- 
orable performance,” “an acting achieve- 
ment in the finest tradition,” “a portrait 
that stands high among the distinguished 
Shakespearean performances of this gen- 
eration.” The Evans production of Ric/- 
ard II broke all sorts of records in New 
York City and on the road. Everywhere, 
the show played to crowded houses. At 
the end of the season, Evans was awarded 
a medal for the most distinguished per- 
formance of the year. 

His next roles, as Hamlet in a full- 
length version of the play, and Falstaff in 
King Henry IV, Part I, duplicated the 
sensational success of his Richard II. A 
few critics felt that his Hamlet was a 
splendid reading but not a full-bodied 
as forg acting of the role, a criticism which may 
finan§ have some validity. But for the most part, 
bilitis§ writers believed that it was a remarkable 
piece of work. Certainly, Evans’ Hamlet 
and Falstaff added thousands of playgoers 
,to his loyal following. Critical comments 
by the hundreds, from all over the coun- 
‘ity, could be quoted to show the high 
stteem he has gained in the American 
Meatre. 
© It is of particular importance for the 
igh school actor to note that Evans is a 
roduct of school and amateur theatricals. 
Jpportunities for training in the profes- 
onal theatre today are rare. Like many 
wher young actors, Evans got his early 
Xperience in amateur drama. We may 
iter from his later success that that ex- 
mence was worthwhile. 


Evans is a healthy, normal, intelligent 
Ad vigorous person. It is these very qual- 
les which are revealed in his work on the 
lage. We may be sure that there is noth- 
hg fancy or foolish about his theories of 
«ting, nothing affected or esoteric. He 
rings an invigorating freshness to his in- 


—. 


‘New York Times, May 23, 1937. 
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terpretation of each role. To these quali- 
ties, Evans adds the discipline and tech- 
nique derived from a sound classical] train- 
ing. Organizations in England like the 
Old Vic and the Stratford Theatre give 
the young actors an opportunity for sound 
background seldom provided by American 
professional organizations. The result js 
classical actors like Evans, John Gielgud, 
Laurence Olivier, and others not so well 
known in the United States. In this coun- 
try, we have practically no accomplished 
young actors of classic roles. We have real 
reason to be grateful for Maurice Evans. 

Evans’ self-reliance is another com- 
mendable attribute. At a time when roles 
were few, he was neither afraid nor 
ashamed to make a living by honest work 
in another field. Instead of wandering 
about in the offices of agents and pro- 
ducers, he put his energy into his dry 
cleaning business, and was thus able to 
stay in London to accept a possible thea- 
tre engagement. When his next role did 
come, he drove to rehearsals in his laun- 
dry truck. Evans has no false professional 
pride, has never avoided hard work, in or 
out of the theatre. 

Maurice Evans has made a real start 
toward reviving the fine old institution of 
the actor-manager in a repertory of classi- 
cal plays. It is a system in which he 
deeply believes. ‘This means, of course, 
that he not only acts but actively engages 
in the management of his own produc- 
tions. The actor-manager has faith in 
what he is doing. He risks his own capi- 
tal in his plays. If he and his associates 
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keep faith with the public, he will be well 
rewarded. If not, he will lose his invest- 
ment. Most modern actors take no finan- 
cial risks, preferring to leave all money 
matters in the hands of theatrical business 
men called producers. The actor-manager 
is able to follow out his own plans,. to 
maintain his artistic standards with cour- 
age and without compromise. 


Maurice Evans has indeed kept faith 
with the American theatre-going public. 
His productions have always been well- 
prepared and cast, have never been cheap 
or careless. He and his colleagues act for 
the gallery as well as the front row. 


He insists, too, on a reasonable price for 
balcony or gallery seats. The lowest 
price for seats to New York productions :s 
usually $1.10, and there are often only one 
or two rows of these for a hit show. There 
have always been hundreds of fifty-five 
cent seats for any Evans production. There 
are hundreds of thousands of young peo- 
ple, even in New York, the nation’s the- 
atrical capital, who have never seen a 
legitimate production. These young peo- 
ple simply do not have enough money for 
the tickets. Consequently, there are few 
people of student years in the ordinary 
professional theatre audience. With tick- 
ets at motion picture prices available for 
Evans’ plays, the cheaper seats, at least, 
are usually filled with young people hav- 
ing the time of their lives. Here, indeed, 
is one of the most encouraging results of 
Evans’ work. 


In 1937, Evans wrote a newspaper arti- 
cle called Au Revoir to Broadway. In it, 
he said: 


Two of the most prized possessions I shall 
take with me are, one, the medal awarded me 
by the Drama League, and two, the letter 
written to me by a young maiden which reads, 
‘If you apply yourself conscientiously to your 
work you may, in time, earn for yourself a 
place on the American stage’. That, ladies and 
gentlemen, shall be my earnest endeavor.” 


Most of us, the theatre patrons of all 
ages all over America, believe that Mau- 
rice Evans has earned that place. We 
may be certain, too, of his continued 
“earnest endeavor” to maintain our confi- 
dence in all he represents in the drama. 
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stage Make-Up 


by CARL B. CASS 


The Wisconsin Union, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Part Iil 


ap N the preceding ar- 
oS . ticle the process of 
_. applying straight 

make-up to man 
_and woman was de- 
scribed with the as- 
sumption that the 
subject to be made up 
were fortunate enough 
a to have flawless fea- 
Nagesmis tures which did not 
Prof. Cass require any kind of 
corrective make-up. We shall now take 
up the problem of correcting or improving 
an actor’s appearance, in so far as that is 
possible by means of grease paint. 

But first we must understand how con- 
tour or shape is suggested by means of the 
distribution of highlights and shadows. 
It is only by means of the normal distri- 
bution of light and shade that we are able 
to perceive the shape or contour of objects 
about us. Without light and shade we 
could not distinguish one form from 
another—everything in nature would ap- 
pear flat or shapeless. 

An artist by representing with his paint 
a distribution of light and shade, similar 
to that in nature, is able to give an im- 
pression of the shape and contour of 
natural objects upon the flat surface of his 
canvas. 

The student of make-up will do well to 
study colored pictures, especially portraits. 
He should notice particularly the colors 
used and the exact location and blending 
of highlights and shadows. He will see 
that the contour of an object can be sug- 
gested by subtle variations of light and 











The fourth in this series of articles on make-up 





by Prof. Cass will appear in our February issue. 





dark colors. The light colors are placed 
on the prominent or protruding areas 
while the dark colors suggest receding or 
hollow areas. 

On any object having square edges, like 
those of a block of wood, we find abrupt 
changes between strongly contrasting light 
and dark colors, but on objects with gently 
curved surfaces like the face, the changes 
in color are gradual, and contrasts in color 
are slight. 

It should be noted also that in a painted 
picture there is a suggested source of light ; 
that is, the highlights and shadows are 
placed so as to suggest that most of the 
light comes from one direction. In using 
grease paint on the face of an actor the 
technique of shaping that face by means 
of highlights and shadows is exactly the 
same as in the painting of a picture. How- 
ever, the face of the actor is not fixed and 
unmoving like the face in a picture; it is 
seen at all angles by the audience and it 
turns constantly in relation to any source 
of light. Then we must remember that 
there are always real shadows on an actor’s 
face as well as painted ones. These facts 
suggest a number of definite limitations to 
make-up. We can’t erase an actor’s face 
and start over. We can’t choose the angle 
at which the face will be seen. 
painted shadows must coincide with or 
blend into the real shadows on the face 
so as not to look obviously painted, by 
contrast. 

In view of these limitations there are a 
number of principles to be followed : 
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And our”: 


1. Accept the face as a face to make-up, anj 


not as a canvas upon which to paint , 
picture. 


2. Distribute highlights and shadows on qj 


faces as though the source of light wep 
always fixed straight in front and a litt 
above the face. This will keep the m 
symetrical and most nearly normal when ; 
is viewed from all angles. 


3. Do not try to create an impression of , 


contour that does not exist. In other words 

do not paint highlights or shadows inde. 

pendent of real highlights and skadows 

This is an extremely important point, be. 

cause it means that make-up must he 

adapted to the face to which it is applied 

A round, plump cheek, for example, canno; 

be made to look hollow by painting in , 

shadow. If one tries painting a shadow iy 

such a case he will succeed only in making 
the cheek look dirty. 

4. Any prominence or depression, however 
slight, may be emphasized or modified jp 
its shape by means of highlights and shad. 
ows, which must be only slightly contrast. 
ing in color and well blended. 

Corrective Make-up 
N THE following discussion we shall 
consider only the most common flaws 

in appearance which may be entirely or 

partially corrected by make-up. 

Com plexion—Birthmarks, black moles, 
pimples, and open sores present complex. 
ion problems. Birthmarks and black mole 
are best covered by a special make-up 
called “Cover Mark” which has been de. 
veloped especially for the purpose of cov. 
ering such blemishes. In the absence of 
“Cover Mark” we must do the best we 
can by first covering the blemish with: 
very light paint (number one grease paitt 
or white lining color) which we powder 
with a rochelle or light powder imme 
diately. Then we spread over the whok 
face, including the covered blemish, the 
proper grease paint. 

A pimply face may require the appli 
cation of slightly more than the one-quar 
ter inch of grease paint which has been 
recommended for normal use. 

An open sore may be either avoided 
(receiving no make-up) or covered with: 
sanitary tape or “new skin” before grease 
paint is applied. Special precaution 
should be taken in all cases of skin infec- 
tion so as to avoid all possibility of sprea¢- 
ing the infection to other parts of the face 
or to other actors. 

Adjusting Rouge to the Shape of the 
Face—The application of rouge to aly 
part of the face has the effect of making 
that part of the face seem slightly mot 
prominent. Because of this effect, the dis 
tribution of rouge may be used for the 
purpose of correction. It should be noted, 
however, that effects gained by the dist 
bution of rouge are very slight or weal, 
and that this effect can not be strength 
ened by increasing the amount or bil 
liance of the rouge. 

Prominent cheek bones with relatively 
thin cheeks present a special problem 
cause a normal distribution of rovug 
would accentuate that part of the cheeks 
which is already too prominent. In 
a case we must cut down on the amountd 
rouge and blend it more generally ov 
the cheek, leaving no marked center 
greatest intensity. 
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A round or plump face presents a broad 
se of cheek with the most prominent 
well below the cheek bone. Theo- 

rtically we might reshape the cheek by 
lcalizing the rouge over the cheek bone. 
Actually, however, any localization of 
rouge on*a plump cheek will look like a 
sot of rouge no matter how cleverly it is 
blended. ‘The best we can do in such a 
case is to spread rouge quite generally 
oer the cheek keeping the center of great- 
et intensity high and slightly more to the 
front of the face than normally. 

A narrow, thin face is treated best by 
cutting down on the amount of rouge, 
blending it generally over all the cheek 
and placing the center of greatest intensity 
father to the side of the face than 
normally. 

The Nose—The nose, as the most 
prominent feature of the face, is extremely 
important in determining the appearance 
of the face. The shape or size of the nose 
can not be changed with paint, so in 
wing paint, we should limit ourselves to 
changes which can be seen in a front 
rather than a side view of the face. With 
putty we can build up the nose in an 
infinite variety of shapes, but we cannot 
subtract anything from the nose. Conse- 
quently we should not use putty on.a large 
nose, for in changing the shape we can 
only make it larger. 

A thick, flat, or crooked nose may be 
made to appear thinner and straighter by 
means of a straight highlight down what 
should be the center of the nose and 
shadows on both sides. 

A snub nose, or a nose showing any 
kind of depression of profile may be filled 
in or straightened by means of nose putty. 
The application of putty will be described 
ina future article. 

The large, acquiline, or hooked nose 
offers little chance for correction. The 
profile cannot be changed by the use of 
paint, and any addition by means of putty 
would probably make the nose too promi- 
nent. A light shading or slightly darker 
basic color, than that applied to the rest of 
the face, may help to make a prominent 
hose seem slightly less prominent, by neu- 
tralizing the strong natural highlights that 
will normally be picked by such a nose 
under stage lights. 

Eyes—The amount and exact location 
of the eye shadow will depend largely on 
the prominence of the upper lid of the 
eye. If the eye is deep set there is little 
need for eye shadow; at least the shadow 
should be very sparingly used. A bulging 
upper eye lid, on the other hand, should 
receive a relatively heavy eye shadow, par- 
ticularly that portion of the lid which is 
Prominent enough to pick up a strong 
natural highlight. 

The eyes are the most expressive feature 
of the face; and for this reason, perhaps, 
‘everal strange illogical methods of accen- 
luating them have developed. Some peo- 
ple spread rouge to the forehead above 
le eye or even on the upper eye lid be- 
Cause they believe it accentuates the bril- 
lance of the eye. Even if the brilliance 
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of the eye were intensified in this way, 
which is doubtful, it would hardly be 
worth the effect of the unnatural distribu- 
tion of rouge. 

Some people insist that a small carmine 
or bright red dot at the inner corner of 
the eye will serve to brighten the eye. If 
such a dot is large enough to be seen at 
any distance, it looks like a sore or in- 
flamed gland. [If it is not large enough to 
be seen at a distance, we may assume that 
it is worthless. At any rate the author has 
been unable to observe any improvement 
brought about by such a dot. 

Occasionally we see women who apply 
cold cream over the eye shadow leaving 
the upper lid shiny. A glistening upper 
lid will hardly lend brilliance to the eye 
itself—but rather serve to kill the bril- 
liance of the eye by competing with it. 

Many people attempt to enlarge rela- 
tively small eyes by coloring some portion 
of the lids with white lining color, and 
enclosing these areas within the eye lines. 
Sometimes only the outer corner of the 
eye is enlarged, and sometimes the whole 
eye is enlarged with a white border com- 
pletely surrounding it. Such methods, 
however, only result in strange distortions 
of the eyes, because the pupils remain un- 
changed. If we add more to the outer 
corners of the eyes, we naturally throw the 
fixed pupils off center, so that they seem 
to turn inward. If, on the other hand, 
we surround the eye with a white border, 
the pupil will appear relatively small and 
entirely surrounded by white, giving the 
effect of a popping or staring eye. 

False eyelashes when glued on the upper 
lids are quite effective in giving an exotic 
impression, but the application of such 
eyelashes is a rather delicate if not dan- 
gerous operation, and is not to be recom- 
mended to amateurs. 

E yebrows—Heavy, misplaced or crooked 
eyebrows may be corrected by blocking 
out all or any abnormal part of the 
natural brow and then painting in the cor- 
rect form. The blocking out process may 
consist of plucking or painting. Plucking 
is more effective but a slower process. Dark 
eyebrows are naturally hard to paint out, 
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though there are two ways in which it may 
be done fairly effectively. One method 
consists of first rubbing the brows with a 
wet bar of soap, and then, after they are 
dry, covering them thoroughly with a very 
light grease (number one grease paint or 
white lining color). The soap not only 
plasters the brow down, but it helps to 
bind the paint. The brows are then pow- 
dered before the whole face, including the 
brows, is covered with the proper basic 
color. 

The other method consists of coloring 
the brows white with Max Factor’s hair 
whitener or a white masque which is al- 
lowed to dry before the brows receive 
their share of ‘the basic color. 

Lips—tThe size and shape of lips may be 
changed or idealized rather simply. Thin 
lips may be made to appear fuller by 
painting over the edge of the natural lip. 
We may heighten this effect slightly with 
a narrow highlight border surrounding the 
painted upper lip, which will tend to add 
a tilt to the lip. 

Thick or protruding lips may be made 
to appear smaller, by covering the natural 
lip with basic color and then restricting 
the size of the painted lip. For extremely 
protruding lips a darker lip rouge should 
be used sparingly and the most prominent 
unpainted portions of the lips should be 
lightly shaded with perhaps a light gray 
or a dark basic grease paint. 

If a mouth has an abnormally short 
upper lip, in other words, if it is located 
too close to the nose, no attempt should 
be made to increase the fullness of the lip 
by painting over its normal edge, because 
this would only increase the effect of ab- 
normality. 

T eeth—Discolored teeth, large gold fill- 
ings, or gold braces may be covered quite 
simply with white tooth enamel. The 
teeth or fillings, to be covered, should be 
wiped dry with cloth or cleaning tissue 
and then painted with the enamel. The lips 
should be held away from the enamel for 
approximately a minute so that it will dry. 

Missing teeth or very irregular teeth 
may be temporarily replaced or straight- 
ened by use of guttapercha or dental rub- 
ber and celluloid caps. In such cases the 
services of a local dentist are to be recom- 
mended. 

Wrinkles or Shadows — Wrinkles or 
shadows may be made to appear slightly 
less prominent by neutralizing the natural 
shadow with a painted highlight. This 
sounds like a more practical method than 
it actually is. Real shadows may be elimi- 
nated by real light and not by painted light. 

The Receding or Double Chin—Can be 
only slightly effected by make-up. A high- 
light on a receding chin or a shadow on a 
double chin, at best, can only suggest a 
slight improvement from certain angles. 
The profile will always remain unchanged. 

A Small Bald Spot or a Slightly Receded 
Hairline—May be corrected quite effec- 
tively by penciling in the missing hair 
with an eyebrow pencil. More serious hair 
deficiencies can be corrected only by a 
well fitted toupe or wig. 








something New in 
Shakespeare 


by ERNA KRUCKEMEYER 
Director of Dramatics, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


most like a paradox. It is not—for it 

suggests simply an adventure into a 

part of Shakespeare that has, so far 
as we know, been left untried by both the 
college and the high school theatres; 
namely, the chronological plays, which 
deal, in their subject matter, with the 
kings and queens and wars of England 
from King John to Henry VIII. 

It is evident when one looks over the list 
of plays given by high schools that Shakes- 
peare is being neglected in this “Brave 
New World” of ours. Here and there per- 
severing, ambitious directors are still at- 
tempting As You Like It, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, or Twelfth Night. In a 
few instances Orson Welles’ version of 
julius Caesar has proved attractive. But, 
due to many reasons, the great bulk of 
plays given on high school stages have 
been amusing trifles. In the meantime, 
however, directors all over the country 
have been looking for better things. The 
cry everywhere is for the “new,” the 
“modern” play, and since so little of the 
new is good, or at least, to be a little less 
critical, good for high schools, some of us 
find ourselves going back to some of the 
better old things of twenty years ago, pre- 
ferring a play of romantic adventure, a 
play with an idea, well written, to the 
more plentiful comedies of family life, in 
which for the most part the high school 
youngster need be only himself. Then, too, 
many drama teachers all over the country 
feel that after all Shakespeare deserves 
some consideration. To be sure the Shakes- 
pearean plays are studied in the classroom, 
but it is Shakespeare in action that appeals 
to our youngsters, and many directors feel 


‘| ne TITLE of this article sounds al- 


keenly that it is up to them as teachers 
to see to it that their students have, so to 
speak, at least a speaking acquaintance 
with the greatest of all playwrights, not 
only for the delight he will afford them, 
but as a basis for comparison in evaluat- 
ing the contemporary dramatic output. 

But there are difficulties in the way. 
Shakespearean plays, even the ones usu- 
ally chosen by the high school director, 
are long; there are many changes of scen- 
ery; the language is highly poetic and 
therefore difficult. Moreover they are 
“talky” with long involved passages that 
often prove too much for the youthful 
actor. Then, looking at it from another 
angle, these long difficult plays presented 
by immature actors often prove too severe 
an endurance test even for the fond rela- 
tives that usually make up the bulk of our 
high school audiences. Several years ago 
we welcomed Mr. Stevens’ Globe editions 
—forty-five minute versions of the great 
plays. But even so the characters remain 
and in many cases are too subtle for the 
average high school actor. After all, what 
is As You Like It unless you have a good 
Touchstone or Midsummer Night’s Dream 
without a good Puck? 

For a while I tried to soothe my “teach- 
er’s’ conscience by giving just scenes from 
the Shakespearean plays. Then one sum- 
mer about five years ago Fate led me to 
Pasadena, where that year the Playhouse, 
under the general direction of Gilmor 
Brown, was putting on in a six weeks fes- 
tival all the chronological plays of Shakes- 
peare. I saw small unit rehearsals, whole 
rehearsals, finished productions, not only 
once, but often several times. In fact I 
spent most of my time for six solid weeks, 








Scene from the production of There Was a Merry Prince as staged by Miss Erna Kruckemeyer 
at the Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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among the kings and queens of Britain 
and as I looked and listened I made a dj. 
covery. It became clear to me that thi 
was the Shakespeare our boys and girk 
would like. More than that it was th 
Shakespeare they could do and do well 
provided of course, that the long detailed 
subject matter could in some way lk 
pruned and selections made. Certainly the 
general style is more direct, the character. 
ization less subtle than in the romantic 
plays. Where in the comedies and trage. 
dies we have loftier poetry—clever talk 
here, in the historical plays there is a. 
tion, adventure, dueling, and that all im. 
portant element in almost every play, ro. 
mance—all qualities that appeal particu. 
larly to the adolescent mind. As I sat ther 
in the Pasadena Playhouse and witnessed 
this gorgeous pagaentry of kings, I agreed 
with Thomas Browne who said “Tis op. 
portune to look upon old times and con- 
template our forefathers” and I felt that 
thousands of young people would agree 
with me. In fact I could already hear that 
good looking young senior of mine giving 
Hal’s speech before Agincourt. 

“Once more into the breach, dear 
friends, once more!” making for himself, 
his fellow actors, and his student audience 
an unforgettable moment in their high 
school experience. 


I realized, too, that Prince Hal was the 
typical high school hero, showing in the 
Falstaff episodes, a youthful love of fun, 
and in his encounters with that splendid 
foe, Hotspur, courage and chivalry. He 
proved himself, too, a leader of men in 
the French wars, and as a climax to all 
these qualities so dear to the adolescent 
heart, he was also a great lover. There i 


-. a moment in the proposal scene almost a 


beautiful as that of the first kiss in Romeo 
and Fuliet. Toward the end of the scene 
Katharine capitulates and Hal, the bluff 
confident soldier kisses her lips for the first 
time. He pauses. Then he looks into her 
eyes with deep wonderment and speaks his 
hardest line. “You have witchcraft in your 
lips, Kate.” If he does this well—i. e. wins 
from his audience a second of breathless 
silence—he, Hal, has won his final place 
in the hearts of his youthful audience, 
namely, that of a hero, not only of wats 
and battles, but of romance. 


So I decided then and there that ! 
would attempt to tell the story of Hal, 
taking my material from the Henry plays 
IV (Parts I and II), and V, starting with 
the escapades with Falstaff, who is ac 
knowledged as the greatest comic figure it 
literature, and continuing to the wooilg 
of the French Katharine. I decided 
do it in a series of quickly moving scené, 
with the simplest of sets, a minimum @ 
properties, hoping to have the whole mov 
so quickly that each scene would seem t 
emerge from the preceding one and call 
ing the whole a living moving pictult 
I felt that keeping the house lights dow! 
and filling in with music (piano or orgall) 
would help get this effect. It would be® 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Getting the Actor to Act 


by MARJA STEADMAN FEAR 


Assistant Professor of Public Speaking, West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 


into mind in any consideration of 

the problem of getting the actor to 
act: In the first place, WHY get the actor 
to act at all? and second, HOW get the 
actor to act? 


[ie pertinent questions at once pop 


Why?P 

Since a negligible percentage of students 
who study acting, have any intention of 
entering the commercial theatre, that side 
of the question may be passed over and 
the attention centered on students who 
study acting for their own personal de- 
velopment, or for teaching purposes, or 
for use in amateur theatricals, either as 
ahobby or as a vocation. Every person 
hs learned to act in some measure at 
last, in both his professional life and his 
personal life, whether he has learned to 
do so in some school or from experience, 
although many refuse to admit that they 
act and are highly incensed if accused of 
ating. No one of maturity can afford 
to indulge in the naturalness of childhood, 
een though he is fortunate enough to 
have the technique of acting so mastered 
that he seems natural. ‘The child is na- 
tural; if the food on the plate of the 
person sitting next to him appeals to 
him more than his own, he grabs it; 
if he is displeased, he slaps, bites or 
throws the first thing that comes to 
hand — all very natural things to do. 
But he soon learns, as most of us have 
already learned or are still learning, that 
there are more approved methods of get- 
ting what he wants. No art is natural— 
itinterprets and simplifies life, making it 
into a comprehensible and vivid pattern 
which at the same time retains the im- 
pression of being natural. If real living 
a fine art (and it is doubly so in these 
days) it can no more be natural than 
any other art. 

How? 

The HOW of acting cannot be dis- 
posed of so simply. Much has been said 
wn the subject of HOW to act, from the 
0 words or thereabouts in which Ham- 
kt gives his advice to the players, to 
weighty volumes and numerous radio dis- 
cussions. In a short article it seems prac- 
ticable to discuss one phase of the subject 
mly, and this article will limit itself to 
the discussion of OBSERVATION as an 
aid to the actor, professional or otherwise. 
Here are a few things that will serve as 
4 starting point to teach the beginner to 
observe carefully at all times and in so 
doing to develop a finer sensitivity. 

First: Observe the practical workings 
of the James-Lange theory; that is, the 
theory that any action of the body pro- 
duces a certain emotional reaction, as 
posed to the older view that the emo- 
tions direct the actions of the body. So 
Much has been written and said upon 
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this subject that it is a generally recog- 
nized and accepted doctrine, but the be- 
ginner in acting has an amazing faculty 
for failing to put what he has learned 
from this theory into practical use. Here 
is a concrete case. A student in a begin- 
ning acting course was struggling with 
the character of the nurse in Romeo and 
juliet. When questioned about her pre- 
liminary study, she was glib about the 
nurse’s age, social position, and personal 
appearance, but could not get any con- 
vincing character at all and, as is usually 
the case, appealed for help. The sim- 
plest method (and the easiest one for the 
teacher) would be to say, “Use your 
imagination ; feel old; think as the nurse 
would think and you will get the char- 
acter in due season.” This method is 
often used but when a student asks for 
help, after he has exhausted his own re- 
sources, he should be given help. In this 
case, the student had failed to use the 
technique taught earlier in the course. 
She was thoughtlessly sitting with her 
knees lightly crossed in true co-ed fashion 
and was looking at Juliet with the wide- 
open eyes of youth. A suggestion was 
made that she put both feet on the floor, 
flat-footed, with knees apart, and let her 
eyelids become heavy and consequently 
somewhat droopy as though she has seen 
enough (and perhaps too much) of life, 
and so was no longer eager to look at 
everything with wide-eyed wonder as 
Juliet would. This change in physical at- 
titude was all that was needed to get her 
at least started toward getting the char- 
acter. She had all the while been play- 
ing against herself; that is, she was trying 
to create the character of the nurse while 
retaining her own motor activities. All of 
this may seem of little importance. If so, 
make this test: Assume an attitude of 


extreme tiredness, and try to read a pas- 
sage vigorously ; then, with the body very 
much alive, try reading lines languidly. 

Second: Observe the pantomine of peo- 
ple, and such observation will pay high 
dividends in revealing character and in 
solving many problems in acting that 
might otherwise prove knotty. Where to 
start? Any place where sodas are served 
will prove a fruitful starting place. There 
is the coy young thing who makes little 
pinches down the length of her straw, the 
more modern version of the time-worn 
daisy trick—he loves me—he loves me 
not—etc. At another table, a girl taps 
her straw slowly and almost ponderously 
in effect upon the glass table top, and 
then draws it thoughtfully between thumb 
and finger. She would like to be thought 
no less a personage than a sister of Rodin’s 
creation—fooling no one but herself. And, 
of course, there is always the jitter-bug, 
who tears her straw into bits and scatters 
the pieces over the floor or playfully 
tosses them at the boy friend. The dis- 
posal of the straw after the soda or “coke” 
is gone, serves largely as a true measuring 
stick of character. In spite of the fact 
that all this varied and revealing panto- 
mime is right at hand and ready to serve 
as a tool for any who wills to see and 
make use of it, the beginning actor will 
all too often take any character in any 
play and, if “coke”-drinking enters into 
the scheme of things, will drink his “coke” 
as if there were only one way in the world 
to do this and that is his own individual 
way—and miss altogether the potential 
pantomime that lies in the use of the 
straw. 

The following instance will serve as an 
illustration of how students fail to observe 
pantomime and to make effective use of 
it. In For Distinguished Service, the one- 
act play by Florence Clay Knox, Ethel, 
who is very fond of chocolates, tells Cath- 
erine that she wants one with “gummy 
insides.” The play states definitely that 
“she searches the box industriously.” In 

(Continued on page 13) 








“COME LET US ADORE HIM” 


Cast and setting for the Christmas play, Come Let Us Adore Him, as given by Thespian 
Troupe No. 58 at the Wichita High School East, Wichita, Kansas. Directed by Hazel Shamleffer. 
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Ideas For Characters 


by ALICE GERSTENBERG 


Playwright and Leader in Community Drama, Chicago, Illinois. 


own creations made out of what 

knowledge he has of human nature, 
its reactions to environment and to the 
wills of other people. No matter how 
much he might desire to put a “real” 
person into a play, it will be always only 
his own interpretation of that person 
which will result. _ 

As only complete omniscience can be 
aware of all that makes up the human 
soul and no human being is omniscient 
enough to know, it is safer to be the god 
of one’s own creation. 

Within that world a playwright can do 
less wrong; he brings the characters he 
needs out of his own imagination, making 
them live in his imaginary world in the 
way he thinks would be natural for them 
to do. 

In creating characters, a writer remem- 
bers many attributes, qualities, eccentrici- 
ties, emotions, that he has noticed in 
various living people. From here and 
there he combines ingredients to mold the 
character he needs. 


|. Sometimes the germinating idea for a 
play is aroused by some type of living 
person. The author, using such a type 
as he sees him, fashions his imaginary 
prototype, and in meditation puts him 
through a series of imaginary adven- 
tures and situations of conflict. This 
meditation is like warm earth and rain 
to a seed. The idea of the kind of 
play such a character should move in, 
begins to grow and flower like a plant. 
Not only does the character character- 
istically motivate the action of the 
plot, but its reactions to the conflicting 
emotions of other characters also de- 
termines the progress of the plot. 

2. When the germinating idea for a play 
is stimulated by a situation, a play- 
wright invents the kind of characters 
who can live most logically within the 
imaginary world of that situation. 

3. When the impulse to write a play is 
first urged by an idea of a theme, the 
writer meditates upon the types of 
characters necessary to involve in a 
plot which can prove the theme. 


No matter what the starting point for a 
play, be it from a character, a situation, 
or a theme, its final result in the com- 
pleted play establishes: 

1. A theme idea. 

2. A leading character. 

3. The leading character expresses the theme 

through the action of a plot. 

It is not easy to trace back all the steps 
one has gone through in the writing of a 
play, because one’s technical training has 
become submerged also into the sub- 
conscious and coordinates there with the 
powers of imagination which forge the 
story. 
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~ HARACTERS are a playwright’s 


The plot develops here and _ there 
through creation, and here and there 
only because sheer technical reasons will 
not allow it to develop any way else. 

In my new play, The Sound-Effects 
Man, the title itself indicates the leading 
character. Although the plot is a farce 
showing how sound-effects are made in a 
broadcasting station, the theme carries a 
deeper idea through the Sound-Effects 
Man. The Man has become so con- 
scientious about his job of creating sounds 
which can be heard all over the world 
that his mind has been able to stretch in 
contemplation of wider horizons of 
thought— such as are not incompatible 
with ever-new discoveries of scientific 
facts. Perhaps sometime one can register 
the voice of Socrates from vibrations of 
his day — perhaps the microphone can be 
attuned to unseen influences in the atmos- 
phere, through which the gods will send 
messages —if we are attuned to under- 
stand. Nothing to the Sound-Effects Man 
seems impossible and he warns us to be 
prepared for greater and greater dis- 
coveries ! 

In Glee Plays the Game, a three-act 
play with only women in the cast, several 
men characters are spoken of, although 
they do not appear. We believe in their 
existence, however, through their influ- 
ence as reflected in the emotions of the 
women in the play. 

The plot started with the leading char- 
acter of Glee, who was to be a young girl 
of debut age facing a changing world. 
Her widowed mother struggles to main- 
tain appearances in the big mansion. Glee 
would prefer to get a job, but her older 
sisters gang against her, pool their re- 
sources to give her a large coming-out 
party in the big old ballroom, and then 
expect her to settle with them by marry- 
ing the most eligible bachelor. 

Glee, however, is in love with a man 
nearer her own age, very attractive but 
not wealthy, and she is not willing to 
attempt winning the bachelor. Finally, 
she feels she must doso in order to capture 
a fortune for the family. 

Up to this point the plot developed out 
of the character of Glee and the situation 
into which the changing world had put 
her. Then the plot stood still, refusing to 
budge. 

When a plot stands still, usually one 
can think it through technically. 

Reading Act I, again, I discovered that 
its planning for a coming-out party for 
Glee made that party an “obligatory 
scene.” 

If Act II, then, had to be the party, 
the opening of the act would have to 
establish its atmosphere, such as music 
from the ballroom upstairs, chatter among 
a bevy of Glee’s young girl-friends. The 








gossip came along naturally from the flip. 
pant group, but did not seem to progres 
the plot until a strange thing happened! 

Out of the casual gossiping about 4 
girl who wasn’t present—a _ wall-flower— 
“Amelia Pike” — the plot did take a step 
forward. When the girls had left 
room, it turned out that Amelia Pike ha 
been present all the time, and had head 
what they said about her. 3 

One of the surprises of my life was th; 
moment when Amelia arose from the 
high-backed chair where she had been 
hiding and walked herself into the plot! 
The plot progressed then with Amelia the 
most important influence in little Glee’s 
happy future. 

Had I tried to make a scenario first 
before beginning to write the play, | 
never would have imagined Amelia in it 
at all. This fact supports a theory that 
academically it is correct to make scenarios 
first, but actually to let the characters 
evolve their own plot seems more ex- 
citingly real. 

In Upstage, which is a rehearsal play 
something akin to The Pot Boiler, the 
motivating character was a foreign di- 
rector whose antics in method clash with 
the ideas of American directors. 

In the same volume, Comedies All, the 
play (to be given on a staircase) called 
The Puppeteer started with the idea of 
making a character review a_ lifetime 
while coming down the stairs. To slow 
the action for dialogue, the character 
would have to be lame or old. I, there 
fore, imagined the matriarchal grand- 
mother, leaning on the arm of her grand- 
son for support. As they slowly make 
their way down the stairs their dialogue 


te 
A 
‘ 


*- reveals the conflict of their lives. 


Another stairway play, Latchkeys, began 
with the idea of showing how different 
characters in a family might be using 
their front door-keys throughout one 
night. The plot took shape from the 
characters. 

The idea for the play, Overtones, started 
from a situation, but the plot developed 
out of the characters reacting to that 
situation. 

I was having tea with a friend one 
afternoon when her husband came into 
the room and said he was going over to 
see the Smiths. “Are you going to take 
the car?” she asked. He seemed puzzled. 
“No, I’m going to walk. It’s only a few 
blocks.” 

“Oh, I thought you would take the 
car,” replied the wife. At that moment! 
really seemed to hear a click inside my 
head, like the click of a camera; the ide 
actually popped into my mind accom 
panied by this sounding click. It wa 
this: we are not two women having tea— 
we are four women having tea. Behi 
my hostess stands her inner self trying © 
let me know they have a new automobile 
And behind me stands my more primitive 
self, thinking: “I know you have # 
automobile. I heard you the first time. 

(As a matter of fact, my friend always 
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A Murder Has Been Arranged as staged 


by Miss Irene Smith at the Scottsbluff (Nebr.) High School. Thespian Troupe No. 117. 











had had cars, and was a gracious hostess 
too; I never have been able to figure out 
the motive of her remark. Nor does she 
know to this day, let me hasten to say, 
that it was she and not any studies in 
Freudian psychology that started me off 
on Overtones; and may I add that the 
critics would mention their belief that 
Overtones influenced Eugene O’Neill 
toward writing his plays on duality of 
personality. 

All because of that little incident over 
the tea-cups ! 





Something New in Shakespeare 
(Continued from page 10) 

two parts with only one generous inter- 

mission between the two halves. 

This is the way it was given at Hughes 
High School and this is the form in which 
itis published by the Dramatic Publish- 
ing Company of Chicago. There are two 
prologues, attempts in original blank verse 
to tell the story to the audience. Here and 
there throughout the script a few changes 
have been made in the text and a few 
original lines have been added to bind the 
parts into a consecutive whole. For the 
most part the adaptation consists of such 
cutting as seemed necessary for the short- 
ening of the play and giving it symmetry. 
I feel greatly indebted to Mr. Hoyt Hud- 
n of Princeton University for his sug- 
gestions and criticisms regarding matters 
of text. 

For the director who wishes help a Di- 
rectors’ Manual has been added to the 
text. Full stage directions are included in 
the play proper and at the beginning of 
tach scene a complete list of characters, 
properties, lights, backstage effects, etc., 
‘table the production manager to make 
aquick check up before giving the signal 
lor curtain. There are many directors— 
and I am one of them—who like to take 
‘script and work out their own produc- 
lon. I beg that those who feel that way 
istegard the manual entirely for I feel 
that they may achieve even a more inter- 
‘ting production than the premiere at 
Hughes High School. 

Just one more word to those who, either 

use their equipment is poor or because 
hesitate about attempting Shakes- 
peare—the formidable. There Was a-Merry 

"nce is so arranged that a part may be 
sven as a complete unit. For example 
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there is a series of four scenes of rollick- 
ing fun that deal with Hal and Falstaff 
and may be called The Robber Prince. 
If by chance you have no Falstaff—the 
one difficult part in the series—and wish 
to stir the hearts of your youngsters by 
pitting against each other two of the most 
typical high school heroes of all time, you 
may choose Part I Sc. 1, 3, 5, 8, 9—five 
stirring scenes climaxed by a duel and 
called the Revolt of the Percys. The man- 
ual also suggests single scenes that may 
be given as one act. It is possible too, that 
the French department may want you to 
cooperate. You will find a charming bit 
for five girls called A Princess Learns Eng- 
lish in which Katharine, anticipating her 
marriage to Hal, is trying to learn his 
language. 

Finally, it is hoped that this version of 
three great historical plays will stimulate 
an interest in the historical plays of 
Shakespeare, and that this simplification 
will not be considered a mutilation of these 
great dramas, but rather a sure way to an 
appreciation of them. For certainly it is 
reasonable to believe that if the students 
in our schools like the taste of a part they 
will eagerly—perhaps at some future time 

—devour the whole. 





Getting the Actor to Act 

(Continued from page 11) 
spite of the fact that any student playing 
the part of Ethel, has most certainly had 
many similar experiences in the selection 
of candy, and that the script tells her 
plainly what Ethel does, student after 
student will take any piece of candy, 
never bothering to look over the field to 
find one that carries promise of being 
“summy . 

A third valuable use of observation is 
in the matter of speech, whether it is the 
dramatic speech which comes in the read- 
ing of lines or the speech we hear in our 
every day relations with people. All too 
many people listen merely to the words 
spoken, oblivious to the meaning revealed 
by the tone quality and by the tune pat- 
tern. “How listen to speech?” you will 
say. Try this experiment as a very simple 
beginning that will give rich returns. 
Stand on a street corner, in a store, in 
the lobby of a theatre, or in any place 
where there are people of various types, 
and classes, and listen to their speech 


without looking at them. Notice whether 
the person emphasizes the vowels in his 
words, or the consonants; whether he 
places chief stress on the first or head of 
the word, the middle, or the end. Then 
follow the speech pattern. Does the tune 
of his speech fall chiefly into straight 
lines, curves, or a combination of the 
two? See if you can classify the speech 
as being essentially that of a physical, a 
mental, or an emotional type or person. 
Then look at the person and see if his 
personal appearance coincides with your 
analysis of his speech. Careful analysis 
will lead to the discovery that physical 
and mental types emphasize consonants 
and that emotional types emphasize 
vowels ; that mental fypes stress the first 
of the word, and emotional types stress 
the middle, while physical types stress the 
end. Now you are ready to experiment 
with such a simple and apparently nonde- 
script sentence as “Two and two make 
four.” It seems nondescript in black 
and white, but in reality it may become 
highly amusing or equally tragic, in color- 
ful speech having an expressive tune pat- 
tern. Think up a situation in which this 
sentence is read by a gangster, by a pro- 
fessor, by an emotional character, and by 
a sophisticate, and see how alive and 
pregnant you can make it. 

Between classes the other day, a college 
student, one of the typical Beau Brum- 
mel types, was walking along with a 
very attractive girl, who made some re- 
mark to him. He leaned toward her in 
the most approved movie manner and 
murmured, “What did you say, dear?” 
His speech pattern for these five simple 
words said so obviously, “Am I not the 
perfect lover?” that anyone with the 
slightest sensitivity would catch it. But 
the oblivious girl heard only the words, 
took them at their face value, and duty- 
fully repeated her remark. Attention paid 
to speech patterns and a subsequent analy- 
sis of them over a period of time will 
prove of great value when problems arise 
in the reading of lines. 

These few suggestions have been jotted 
down at random as starting points. Many 
other simple exercises in observation should 
be added, and the knowledge derived from 
the sume total will help give an acute un- 
derstanding of people and enrich one’s 
own life. Observe! 
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The Stencil 


REMEMBER way back years ago, 

when I was an apprentice scenic artist 

in the theatre, working during the win- 
ter season in Boston, I made my stencil 
box under the direction of an old stage 
carpenter. It is still a good box, and it has 
been across the country several times. In 
it I kept my stencils, and all the other stuff 
a scenic artist collects to help him in his 
work, 

A stencil was much used in the old days, 
when scenery was generally fourteen or 
fifteen feet high. Today we don’t use sten- 
cils so much, or for so many things, but 
even amateurs can, by using stencils, turn 
out some pretty nice settings. 

Stencils are of two classes—the cut sten- 
cil and the drop stencil. 

A cut stencil is illustrated in the drawing 
on page 15. I have used letters, instead 
of designs, for greater ease in explanation. 
You will notice the cut stencil leaves the 
design in the open spaces. That is, the 
pattern is cut into the stencil, so that when 
you stencil or stamp the pattern itself goes 
on the work. 

The drop stencil is just the reverse. 
Here the design or pattern remains in 
relief and the background is stencilled in. 
It is easy to recognize a drop stencil, for 
the stencil, when held to the light, shows 
the pattern plainly. 

Take the problem of putting a yellow 
letter on a blue ground as a further exam- 
ple of the difference between stencils. 
Using a cut stencil we paint the ground 
blue and stencil with yellow. Then we 
have a yellow letter on a blue background. 
Using a drop stencil we paint our back- 
ground yellow, use blue on our stencilling 
brush. The result is a yellow letter on a 
blue ground. 


STENCILS are generally made on a pre- 

pared oiled paper, that is quite stiff 
and also expensive. Most of my working 
stencils were made on a builder’s craft 
paper—of the sort used for insulating pur- 
poses. Such a paper is not fit for brush 
work, but as I invariably used an airbrush, 
they worked out fine. 

For ordinary stencils, I suggest you use 
brown wrapping paper, and protect the 
paper from wear and tear by coating both 
sides with a brush coat of shellac. 

You can buy a stencil cutting knife, but 
I never did. Usea razor blade. The single 
edge stiff backed one is best, but a safe 
method of using the two edged variety 
(and they are more flexible) is shown in 
my drawing. The guard is just an oblong 
bit of tin, bent double. 
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A stencil is best cut on a pane of win- 
dow glass—-then comes a zinc topped 
table, and then any sheet of beaverboard 
or plywood. It is hard to keep a pane of 
glass handy—it must lie flat—don’t cut on 
a regular window !—and the beaverboard 
is perhaps the best bet. I have cut them 
(stencils) on the floor, but not when any- 
one was looking. 

We used stencils for mouldings (egg and 
dart pattern—a drop stencil for ornamen- 
tal borders (both types) and for wall 
papers. 

The wall paper stencil was of many 
varieties and types. Stencils may be keyed, 
one over another. My drawing shows a 
key stencil. 

I remember my master artist was a bear 
on many stencilled wall papers. We did 
a cretonne patterned wall paper with six 
stencils, once. One gave the brown of 
stems, one of the background green of 
leaves and tendrils, one the highlight on 
the leaves, one flower centers, one flower 
shadow, one flower lights. All keyed, one 
over the other, and the result was a six 
color wall paper. The whole, on a cream 
colored ground, was treated with a gold 
and silver bronze spatter. And then after 
days of work, the front of house manager 
complained bitterly that the artist was re- 
sorting to the cheap trick of pasting wall 
paper on the setting! That was a case of 
being too good. 

Most wall papers do not lend themselves 
to stage use. They are not bold enough 
to carry—or if they are bold patterned, 
the effect is apt to be overpowering. It is 
much better, when planning a wall paper 
set, to cut your own stencils and paint 
from the ground up. This method will 
give you better scenery, more in tone, and 
it won’t spoil the flats as the pasting of 
wall paper would do. 

While most amateurs shrink from the 
work of stencilling, the job is not too com- 
plicated, and the results are generally 
amazing. 

Suppose we decide on a pattern for a 
one stencil wall paper—a running over-all 
design, similar to the one sketched in my 
drawing. Not the simple line sketch that 
I have used for clarity, but something with 
a scroll, vines, or leaves following the same 
motif. Study my drawing and you will 





No January Issue 


Our readers are reminded that THE HIGH 
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during the school year as follows: Septem- 
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ruary, March, April, May. There is no Jan- 
uary issue. The February number will be 
mailed January 25. 











see how the stencil acts as its own key— 
the bottom of the pattern making the top 
of the next row. 

Once I had to cut a stencil in a hurry— 
so I took a sheet of paper, cut it full of 
irregular small holes, and believe it or not, 
when the scenery was completed, the re. 
sulting pattern formed by constant repeti- 
tion of the aimless design was quite pleas. 
ing. 

The size of your stencil depends on who 
is using it. Our professional ones, ip. 
tended to cover ground and be handled by 
two men, averaged three feet square. | 
suggest a better one at an 18 by 2¢4 inch 
size. Allow a four inch margin all around 
your design—this is to prevent a careless 
brush from running off the edge and mak. 
ing a blotch on your painting. Make your 
design drawing on a drawing board and 
be sure that it is squared with T-square 
and triangle. An off square job will send 
you hopelessly off key in two or three rows 
of stencilling. 

When your design is drawn out, think it 
over a moment before wielding your razor 
blade cutter. Is it bold enough? Have 
you provided ties enough so your stencil 
will not gap open or tend to tear easily? 

Cut it out, and if you make a mistake 
and cut too much, patch with a piece of 
paper and glue—then re-cut. I once 
patched and used a stencil with which a 
man fell off a scene bridge. It was tom 
and tattered, but could be repaired. 

All cut, then shellac—this will water- 
proof the paper and make it harder. 

When it is dry, we are ready to stencil. 
A regular stencil brush is an expensive, 
beautiful instrument. I habitually use a 
three-inch liner, or foliage brush, and | 
have also used an ordinary two-inch brush. 

Fasten the stencil by thumb tacking to 
a short stick, or to a light wood frame. 
This is to hold it against the work. 

With your background laid in, and your 
stencil color mixed, you are ready. Ona 
scrap of beaverboard, or a china plate, 
drip some color from the stirring. stick. 
Don’t dip your stencilling brush into the 
color, but charge the brush by picking 
drops of color off a flat surface. 

This is the secret of stencilling. A 
brush that is dipped carries too much color 
and will blur in blobs of paint when 
dragged over the stencil pattern. 

You hold your stencil with your left 
hand, flat against the work. Make sure 
that your key marks, or the top of your 
design is flush against the top line of your 
lay-in. Now, hold the brush in your right 
hand so that it is at right angles to the 
work. The motion is a rapid rotaty 
scrub—with the brush held lightly agains 
the stencil. If you do not have too much 
paint on your brush, the scrubbing motion 
will agitate the bristles, work the colot 
down to the tip of the brush, where it wil 
flow out to the surface of the work. The 
rapid scrubbing makes the spaces cut oll 
in your stencil fill in rapidly—soon you ale 
ready to move along to the next space. | 

A brush dipped in color will catch 
against the edge of your stencil holes and 
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pile up color that will drip and blot on the 
back of your stencil . 

Wipe the stencil with a cloth. When 
finished, wash with a damp sponge, allow 
todry, and store away. 

Using an air-brush—here are a few tips. 
Strain your color into the jar (always use 
asuction type, instead of the pressure type 
gun). Hold the stencil, keep the gun mov- 
ing, so too. much paint doesn’t pile up. 
The stencil ‘will soon be wet with paint. 
Lay flat and sprinkle with sawdust—when 
the sawdust is loaded with paint, sprinkle 
again. I’ve carried a quarter inch of saw- 
dust on my stencil—when I’ve had a helper 
tohold one end. Too much sawdust, wipe 
dry with sawdust, and sprinkle again. Nat- 
wally, using a brush, sawdust is no good— 
it would get to the work. 

Stencilling is fun, when you don’t have 
0 hurry. Remember you can always 
paint out your mistakes ! 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


‘+. trying to get information on the building 
{a miniature stage ... like our high school 
auditorium ... flash light bulbs for foot lights 
‘+. Can you help me with my problem .. . 

-J.S., Minnesota. 

Mr. R. J. S. has his letter long since, 
ind I hope by now that his model theatre 
‘built and functioning well. I’ve been 
waiting for his letter a long time, and I’d 
like to devote a full article to the con- 
tuction of a model stage. But unless 
more of you readers write in and request 
‘uch a work, this will have to do. 

You see, I am the owner of a—ahem— 
portable model stage. For three long years 
‘built and planned, with the advice and 
ielp of other technicians who had built 
model stages. I have profited by their 
stakes, or at least, by some of them, and 
ty theatre really is portable — the only 
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trouble it came out weighing eighty-five 
pounds and needing two men to carry it! 

Mine is inclosed in a box, which forms 
the floor of the stage. It is three feet 
wide, four feet long, and eight inches deep 
when packed for carrying. My model, set 
up on an ordinary card table, or on the 
special turntable I built for it, has a stage 
space of four-by-three feet, a proscenium 
opening of thirty inches long, eighteen 
inches high, and the flyspace is quite deep, 
so that the top of the model reaches some 
six feet from the floor. The cover of my 
box is hung on the front of the stage in 
such a manner that it provides a fill-in 
piece from the floor up to the floor of my 
stage. 

I found a scale of one inch to the foot 
most practical. The only fault is, when 
lecturing before large groups, the pros- 
cenium opening is too small. 

Gridiron pulleys are small screw eyes. 
The pin rail, where lines are tied off, is on 
the level with the grid itself, and is made 
of small finish nails set in a piece of one 
by one. 

The proscenium is made of plywood, 
painted black, and is in two sections. The 
lower section, containing the arch itself, is 
hinged to the box forming the floor of the 
stage, and folds into it. The top half, 
which masks the flies, slides into it, and 
the rest of the model is simple—simply 
two jointed legs to hold up the back of 
the gridiron. Such a model has the ad- 
vantage of being workable from any side. 

Lights are a problem. Model stage 
lights are made, but they are expensive as 
all miniatures are. Flash light bulbs do 
not work well, in my opinion. You have 
to cut your juice down, and if you color 
your lamps, the lighting is very poor. 

I used show case bulbs—the long tubes 
with the re-inforced filaments, meant 
to stand the vibration of refrigerating 


machinery. They are cased in homemade 
zinc housings, and can carry a color slide 
of gelatine so that my settings can be col- 
ored. I have two border lights, one of 
which hangs also as an X-ray border, and 
one bulb as a concealed trough footlight. 
There are no dimmers in my portable 
stage—but as it was built to demonstrate 
scenery, the lack is not felt, and as for the 
men who have to carry it, they are thank- 
ful there are no heavy dimmers! 

Drops and front curtain are counter- 
weighted with small sash weights. They 
could as easily be weighted with small 
bags of sand. I found that a drop should 
have a heavy batten if it is to hang 
straight, and used brass curtain rod slipped 
in a pocket, or even a piece of gas pipe. 

The front curtain, or act drop, is best 
made of prestwood, or beaverboard, to 
give weight or stiffness. Velvet, if you are 
rich enough to have such a front curtain, 
can be pleated and tacked while you 
would have a time to make it hang right 
without stiffening. A pull traveller can 
best be made with—sh!—paper clips hung 
on brass curtain rod. Model draperies are 
best of silk, and a chain or a row of lead 
shot, should weight the bottom. 

I rigged my entire stage with a smooth 
finish package string — used several balls 
of it. 

My own act drop was made of beaver- 
board, with a piece of muslin glued on. 
The whole was painted black, and while 
still wet (black scene paint of course) I 
poured a little silver radiator powder on a 
small piece of cardboard. With the cur- 
tain laid flat, I held the cardboard level 
with the bottom edge—and believe it or 
not, I gave a puff—and there was my 
black drop, all prettily silvered with shin- 
ing specks. That gives you an idea. 

For baby spots I would use flash lights— 
not the bulbs, but those tiny pencil lights, 
which can be lashed into position and will 
throw a good beam that can be colored. 

I favor a dull black as the front of yout 
model color—as it frames without dis- 
tracting the eye. 

Model stages are fun. The best way 
to look at them is with a mirror—stand 
back to the stage and hold the mirror to 
reflect the proscenium opening. The real- 
ness of what you see in such a way will 
make you gasp. And that is what gave 
rise to the story, “it’s all done with mirrors.” 

. . . What is the story on casein paint?— 
BT i Os Te 

HIS is an extract from a letter relat- 

ing to using the cold water ready- 
glued paint known as a casein paint—and 
I don’t favor it on scenery for two reasons. 
One, it dries hard and almost with a 
sheen, and, two, it flakes off in sheets 
when painted over. For furniture to be 
used on stage it can be used successfully— 
but there is even an advantage to the old 
reliable scenic color (water, glue, color) 
in furniture painting. A damp sponge, 
which has been dampened in hot water, 
will take off old scenic color from wood— 
whereas the casein paint is supposedly 
waterproof. : 
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Motion Picture Appreciation 


Edited by HAROLD TURNEY* 
Chairman, Department of Drama, Los Angeles City College. 








The Thief of Bagdad 


A Fantasy Photographed in Technicolor and 
Released by United Artists 


How It Happened 


LEXANDER KORDA’S The Thief 
A of Bagdad comes to the screen be- 
cause its makers felt that an im- 
portant entertainment function had been 
neglected in modern picture production. 
That vital function is to take an audience 
on the wings of imagination out of itself 
and its everyday realities and into a re- 
freshing realm of fascinating adventure, 
fabulous dreams, and entrancing romance. 
With the sudden onrush of world chaos, 
strife, and uncertainty, Korda believed 
that now, more than ever, was there a 
need for the screen to shoulder this re- 
sponsibility to its audiences. As he ex- 
plained it in a recent interview: “When 
motion pictures became ‘talkies,’ the 
world’s greatest medium of entertainment 
suffered a tragic loss—in spite of the im- 
measurable gain given by sound. Sound 
came in with a roar, and the imaginative 
beauty of the screen, with its unlimited 
magic sweep of movement, died out. Im- 
portant entertainment values which ap- 
pealed to a universal human desire—to 
let adventurous dreams run away with our 
minds—either were forgotten or relegated 
to the backgrounds of motion pictures. 
“Since the ‘talkies’ came, fantasy has 


* Author of Stage Direction, An Analysis of Dramatic 
Construction and How Cartoons Are Made. 


been virtually unknown on the screen. 
The Walt Disney cartoons have kept it 
alive almost alone. In the excitement over 
Disney’s successes, most of us forgot that 
he was teaching us a lesson, or, at the 
least, reminding us of what we had iost. 
I, for one, took that reminder to heart. 
That is why I have produced The Thief 
of Bagdad. What Disney has accom- 
plished with cartoons, we have tried to do 
with living players. 

“To enhance the story by lifting it into 
the realm of spectacular entertainment, 
we disregarded the limitations of the 
everyday ‘talkies.’ We carried one thought 
uppermost in mind: Let the imagination 
run riot. In The Thief of Bagdad we 
are using many wonder effects, difficult 
even in black-and-white photography, and 
thought to be utterly impossible in Tech- 
nicolor. The problems have been con- 
quered, with results far beyond our 
brightest hopes. If this picture runs away 
with the imagination, we shall know we 
have succeeded in adding to the ‘talkies’ 
all of the entertainment and production 
values that were shunted aside when 
sound came in.” 


History of the Production 
T the Savoy Hotel in London, three 
years ago, Alexander Korda was at- 
tending a banquet that followed the pre- 
miere of Drums. Across from him sat 
the late Douglas Fairbanks. As they sat 
there “talking, into the room came the 
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Abu and Ahmad plead for justice before Jaffar in the city of Bagdad. From The Thief of Bagdad. 
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little “elephant boy,” Sabu, wearing his 
flaming red turban. Korda looked at the 
young actor, turned to Doug and said, “] 
want to make a picture that runs away 
with the imagination of the audience. 
You own rights to the title, The Thief of 
Bagdad. I want to make it an entire 
new story, crammed with the full flavor 
of all the Arabian Nights. Can I buy the 
rights for Sabu?” Fairbanks glanced at 
Sabu for a moment and replied, “He's 
ideal ; the rights are yours.” 

The next day, Korda began reading 
one hundred and twenty volumes of Ara. 
bian Nights tales, gleaning from them all 
their most imaginative wonders and thrill. 
ing adventures. From this research 
emerged the new story of The Thief of 
Bagdad. 

Screen writers Lajos Biro and Miles 
Malleson went to work on the script. Vin. 
cent Korda, the producer’s artist brother 
locked himself up with his paints and 
crayons to produce hundreds of sketches, 
covering the immense scope of the entire 
production, scene by scene, and outlining 
the “wonders” with which film technicians 
were to cope. 

The “wonders” included the flying 
horse, symbol of man’s desire through the 
ages to fly; the magic carpet, man’s dream 
of instant transportation ; and the “all-see. 
ing eye,” first human dream of what is 
realized today by television. Other “mir. 
acle” figures included the giant genie, the 
towering goddess, and the murderous danc- 
ing doll. All these involved technical 
problems thought to be impossible of solu- 
tion even in black-and-white photography. 
But they were solved, and in the Techni- 
color medium in which The Thief of Bag- 
dad was filmed. 


With Conrad Veidt and Sabu in starr- 


ing roles, June Duprez and John Justin 


providing the romantic leads, and Rex In- 
gram as the genie, Alexander Korda and 
his staff worked for more than two years 
to bring The Thief of Bagdad to con- 
pletion. 

Workmen recreated wondrous Bagdad 
and the colorful seaport of Basra. They 
erected whole cities, constructed twenty- 
five huge merchant ships rigged with 
flaming sails; they built galleons, fishing 
boats, sampans, piers, temples, market- 
places and castles. Amid such settings, the 
cast began to enact the story under the 
direction of Ludwig Berger, Michael Pow- 
ell, and Tim Whelan with Zoltan Korda 
and William Cameron Menzies as ass0- 
ciate producers under Alexander Korda. 

As shooting progressed through a second 
year at Korda’s Denham studios outside 
London, world conditions became turbu- 
lent and chaotic. Then came war, mak- 
ing impossible the picture’s planned com 
pletion in England and Africa. Korda, 
therefore, ordered the company to Holly- 
wood, California. After they had arrived, 
crew and principals were dispatched a 
once to the Grand Canyon and the 
Painted Desert for exterior settings. 4 
pack train of forty mules, carrying thirty 
persons and $40,000 in equipment, d 
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gended to the Grand Canyon floor to use, 
for the first time in Technicolor, the vari- 
hued cliffs and rocks as settings for a mo- 
tion picture. 


Of Educational Interest 


PPEALING to students is the ancient 
belief that animals might often have 
been human. In the cycle theory—of the 
constant transformation of the soul from 
oe sphere to another—Sabu’s metamor- 
phosis to a dog, under sorcery, could be 
explained. Also, the Paradise theory 
oncerning the perfect land, seen in the 
Bagdad incident of Sabu’s magical en- 
trance from the middle of nowhere into 
Dreamland where he is to be King. 
Man’s continual concentration on flying 


through the air dates back even farther 


than The Thief of Bagdad. Most notable 
example is to be found in Biblical stories. 
Here, there is a winged horse which the 
wicked Jaffar rides into the skies to escape, 
and the famous flying carpet that takes 
Sabu from distant lands directly to the 
gene of the execution of his royal friend, 
the king. The giant genie is another wish- 
ful thinking device of man. Modern air- 
ships are the result of man’s oldtime air- 
mindedness. 

For scientifically-minded students, too, 
there is the Technicolor wrapping of the 
Arabian Nights, the exact medium by 
which to convey the original flavor of the 
tale. The color processes may be known 
to laboratory technicians of the first order, 
but as yet only the engineers know the 
ecret of both the multitude of color blends 
and the “wonder” devices. 

Mechanical creations are the most ad- 
vanced in the history of filming. Not only 
the aforementioned flying horse and car- 
pet and genie come under this category,, 
but the spider-king as well. The spider is 
about thirty times the size of Sabu who 
fights the creature off when almost en- 
meshed in a huge-spun web. 

It might be of interest, especially to 
sincere students of the drama, to learn that 
the octopus in the scene where Sabu is in 
peril of falling prey to its long tentacles is 
areal sea beast. Film directors of the 
picture did not go in for “shamming”’ in 
this instance, for the devil-fish was caught 
off the coast of Mexico and was shipped 
to Hollywood for a three-day tryst with 
the director. In this scene, the realistic 
tend was believed to be of more value 
than story-book portrayal. 


A drama historian will recognize the 
plentiful application of the Roman device, 
Deus ex Machina, in the episodes where 
the genie saves Sabu from danger in the 
tick of time, when he has stolen the ruby 
tye of the Goddess in the Temple; where 
the flying carpet carries him at the critical 
Moment to the king’s assistance. 

Getting to the literary side of The Thief 
| Bagdad, the piece may be rightfully 
lermed literature in its truest sense. Per- 
Manence is the test of whether a tale or a 
Poem or an essay belongs to the literary 
tank. Discarding the fact that the Bagdad 
lale itself is part of the Arabian Nights 
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HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 
TO DRAMA STUDENTS AND 
OTHERS ARTISTIC 


The Long Voyage Home (UA-Produced by 
Walter Wanger). An unforgettable, real- 
istic film of the sea . .. adapted from a 
series of short plays by Eugene O’Neill, 
The Long Voyage Home, The Moon of 
the Caribbees, In the Zone, and Bound 
East For Cardiff ... photographed by Gregg 
Toland with a maximum of atmosphere 
and mood that at times assumes extra- 
ordinary character...directed by John 
Ford from a screen script by Dudley Nich- 
ols, the team whose association has pre- 
viously produced The Informer and The 
Plough and the Stars...The Long Voyage 
Home is as distinctive and artistic as any 
motion picture presented to date. 











which has endured centuries of criticism, 
the filming has been done so vividly—en- 
hanced by “wonder” backgrounds of the 
Grand Canyon, Death Valley, and the 
Painted Desert — that we might predict 
that the fantasy will not be soon forgotten. 

Technically speaking, Korda’s produc- 
tion is a step forward in the history of 
motion pictures. Walt Disney was hon- 
ored by Harvard University for having 
brought living art to the screen in the 
morally pure Mickey Mouse entertain- 
ment. Disney’s imaginative world was de- 
picted by cartoon mediums. Alexander 
Korda has pushed the living art still fur- 
ther. He has brought the fairy-tale per- 
sonages to the screen in flesh and blood, 
recognizable as everyday veople. With the 
same medium, Technicolor and dreamful 
musical scores, the picture is the most 
realistic production of its kind. 

Regard for the miracles of nature has 
always been a literary standby. Dating 
back to the very first, the time of the epic, 
Beowulf, we find nature depicted as [event 
extraordinaire. In The Thief of Bagdad, 
there are naturally-colored flowers strewn 
throughout the picture, with magnificent 
mountain and valley expanses. 

Historians often have cause to mock 
Hollywood productions, due to the delib- 
erate neglect of correct detail. A clock 
will by oversight be found in a picture, the 


_ setting of which is laid before the age of 


clocks. In the Bagdad film, historians for 
once have been completely satisfied. Not 
only have costumes been every inch mod- 
eled after the period, but also the entire 
City of Bagdad has been reconstructed 
with perfection from historical records. 


Suggested Class Procedure 


1. Story (a) Tell the story as related in the 
film. (b) Read the original folk-tale and con- 
trast the two versions. (c) Select the threads 
which unify the independent sequences into a 
novel. (d) Point out the fantastic phases. Are 
they properly motivated for credibility? 


2. Art and Color (a) Discuss the design of 
the interior and exterior settings. What special 
phases blend with recognized fantasy? (b) 
Compare the naturalistic settings with others 
constructed in the studio. (c) Select the most 
appealing color photographs. (d) Is the color 
harmonious at all timesP Is it used dramati- 
cally? (e) Discuss the photography of the deli- 
cate shades to be found in the Grand Canyon 
and the Painted Desert of Arizona. Would a 
studio setting of the Canyon constructed and 


painted especially for the Technicolor camera 
have been more successful P 


3. Acting (a) Discuss the characterization 
and interpretation of their roles by the various 
leading actors. (b) Are any of the players mis- 
castP (c) Are the various English accents 
confusing and distracting? (d) Who is the best 
actor in the film? Why? 

4. Director (a). Describe scenes distinctive 
by directorial movement and business. (b) 
Which director was more important—the direc- 
tor of dramatic action or of photography? Why? 


5. Photography (a) How are the camera 
achievements superior? Is this also true of the 
flying horse sequence? (b) Discuss the various 
and interesting camera angles. (c) How is the 
camera used to highlight the colors of the set- 
tings and costumes? 





Recommended Current Films 


Arise My Love (Paramount)—Melodrama; 
co-stars Claudette Colbert and Ray 
Milland. 

Bittersweet (MGM)—Musical comedy by 
Noel Coward; co-stars Nelson Eddy and 
Jeanette MacDonald. 

Chad Hanna (20th Century-Fox)—Melo- 
drama in Technicolor, from the novel by 
Walter D. Edmonds; features Henry 
Fonda, Linda Darnell and Dorothy Lamour. 

Citizen Kane (RKO)—Melodrama; pro- 
duced and directed by Orson Wells. 

Comrade X (MGM) —Comedy-melodrama; 
co-stars Clark Gable and Hedy Lamarr. 

Escape (MGM)—Melodrama; from a novel 
by Ethel Vance; co-stars Norma Shearer 
and Robert Taylor with Nazimova. 

Great Dictator (UA-Produced and Directed 
by Charles Chaplin)—Comedy; co-stars 
Charles Chaplin and Paulette Goddard. 

Hudson’s Bay (20th Century-Fox)—Histori- 
cal melodrama; stars Paul Muni. 


Kitty Foyle (RKO)—Melodrama; from a 
novel by Christopher Morley; co-stars 
Ginger Rogers and Dennis Morgan. 

Lady With Red Hair (Warner Bros.)—Bio- 
graphical melodrama; features Miriam 
‘Hopkins as Mrs. Leslie Carter. 

Little Men (RKO) — Comedy-melodrama; 
features Kay Francis, George Bancroft and 
Jack Oakie. 

Little Nellie Kelly (MGM)—Musical com- 
edy by George M. Cohan; features Judy 
Garland, George Murphy and Charles 
Winninger. 

Love Thy Neighbor (Paramount)—Comedy; 
features Jack Benny, Fred Allen and 
Mary Martin. 

Mark of Zorro (20th Century-Fox)—His- 
torical melodrama; stars Tyrone Power 
with Linda Darnell and Basil Rathbone. 

Meet John Doe (Warner Bros.)—Comedy- 
melodrama; co-stars Gary Cooper, Barbara 
Stanwyck, Edward Arnold and Walter 
Brennan; produced and directed by Frank 
Capra. 

No, No, Nanette (RKO)—Musical; stars 
Anna Neagle. 

North West Mounted Police (Paramount)-— 
Melodrama in Technicolor; co-stars Gary 
Cooper and Madeleine Carroll with Robert 
Preston and Paulette Goddard; produced 
and directed by Cecil B. deMille. 


Santa Fe Trail (Warner Bros.) —Western 
melodrama; features Errol Flynn, Olivia 
de Havilland and Raymond Massey. 


Second Chorus (Paramount)—Musical com- 
edy; features Fred Astaire, Paulette God- 
dard, Burgess Meredith, with Artie Shaw’s 
band. 

Son of Monte Cristo (UA-Produced by 
Edward Small) — Melodrama; features 
Louis Hayward and Joan Bennett. — 

Tin Pan Alley (20th Century Fox)—Musical ; 
features Alice Faye, Betty Grable, Jack 
Oakie and John Payne. 
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the high school level. Comments and suggestions from readers are welcomed. 


Edited by G. HARRY WRIGHT 


Department of Speech, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Address: 257 Langdon St., Madison, Wis. 


With the Radio Editor i, 





writing at the University of Wiscon- 

sin. May I tell you about it? I believe 

that I learned something that may be 
of interest to Thespians. 


In this class no student brings a com- 
pleted play to class until he has gone 
through several preliminary stages. First, 
he gets an idea for a play—just an event, or 
series of events, preferably with a theme, 
or core of meaning. He presents this to 
the class and it is criticized. If the class 
likes it as it is, the student proceeds to 
the next step. If not, the class offers sug- 
gestions for changes, and these are dis- 
cussed. If the class thinks the idea is en- 
tirely bad, the student throws it in the 
ash can and begins over. 


The next step is the scenario, or rough 
outline of the plot and scenes, with per- 
haps a bit of dialogue. This also under- 
goes class scrutiny, and when it is passed, 
the student goes on to the final task of 
actually writing the play. All of these 
steps may take several weeks. 


Today a student brought in an idea for 
a play. It went something like this: “A 
young pianist in a cheap restaurant or 
tavern is talking with friends about what 
he would do if he were God, and had 
unlimited power. By some fantastic magic 
he is given this power, and he uses it to 
restore the sight of a young blind girl. 
The ensuing action shows the unexpected 
and unpleasant effects of the new-found 
knowledge of the world upon the life, not 
only of the girl, but of the pianist as well.” 

First of all, the class wanted to know 
whether the play was to be one-act or full 
length. The author hadn’t decided, and 
it was agreed after discussion that there 
was too much potential material here to 
be fully developed in a single act, so three 
acts were agreed upon. 

Someone wanted to know just what the 
“unpleasant and unexpected effects” of 
the restoration of sight would be. The 
author informed us that the girl upon 
gaining eyesight would see the world in 
all its ugliness, with war, politics, greed, 
hypocrisy, hunger and suffering, and so 
would be disillusioned. Someone imme- 
diately objected that with present day 
radios, Braille, and education for the blind, 
the girl should have known about these 
things all along. “Oh, this girl is very 
poor,” said the author. “She has never 
had a radio, learned Braille, or gone to 
school.” “But that’s incredible,” says 
somebody else. “Even the poorest people 
today hear the radio, and the state edu- 
cates the blind. No matter how poor a 
blind person is, he doesn’t live in a va- 
cuum. Besides, it’s bad drama to stack the 
cards on your heroine too much. It sounds 


| HAVE just come from a class in Play- 
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like old-fashioned melodrama. Folks will 
laugh.” 

“It’s been my experience,” suggested 
one student, “that families protect their 
afflicted ones from the harshness of the 
world. Perhaps this girl was of a reason- 
ably well-to-do family, and was educated. 
But her family, feeling that she had 
enough sorrow in her affliction, protected 
her by selecting her books and radio pro- 
grams with care—and that was why she 
knew nothing of the world’s ugliness.” 

‘“That’s good psychology,” said the in- 
structor. 

“Then how,” spoke up another, “would 
such a girl meet a pianist in a cheap 





BOOK REVIEW 


RADIO DIRECTING. By Earle McGill. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1940. pp. 370. 
S one takes a preliminary glance through 
this book, noting its illustrations and 
chapter headings, he inescapably says to him- 
self, “Here is a book from headquarters; the 
author is really on the inside of American 
broadcasting.” The excellent photographs 
of top line radio personalities at work and 
of various types of microphone and other 
studio equipment, together with numerous 
charts and tables, give the book an outward 
appearance of authenticity. The chapter 
headings and appendices give further prom- 
ise of complete discussion of the important 
problems of radio. 

Careful reading of the text confirms the 
first impression. Mr. McGill writes from 
the fullness of years of successful experience 
in American broadcasting. He attacks and 
discusses his subject from the sane and 
practical point of view of the professional 
man of radio, the man to whom competence 
means more than theory, the successful 
practitioner who checks methods against re- 
sults. His book gives us the best picture 
we have of “how it is actually done” in the 
big national centers of broadcasting. Author- 
ity shines through every line. 

As a manual for the professional, it is 
without equal. It should be studied assidu- 
ously by every page boy, guide, or junior 
annoncer at Radio City in preparation for 
future advancement. It should be in the 
hands of every struggling radio performer 
on the small stations, in preparation for the 
time when he may crash the big time. Every 
station executive in the nation ought to 
study it. 

But its very excellence in this respect 
limits to a great degree its use in schools. 
Its directions presuppose trained actors, 
writers, engineers, executives and announc- 
ers, as well as the very finest of modern 
equipment—items to which, unfortunately, 
most teachers and students are total strang- 
ers. 

Rapio DirecrinG, then, is not for the high 
school student. It can be used as a refer- 
ence book by advanced college students and 
by those who are preparing for a professional 
career in radio. To teachers it has value as 
a link between academic theorizing and ac- 
tual approved practice. To obtain that value, 
however, the teacher must translate the 
truths in the book from terms of Radio City 
to terms of an inexpensive public address 
system. A good teacher can make such 
translation. A student cannot. 
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Radio Sign Language 


ADIO could hardly get along without 

its sign language. For the benefit of 
Thespian directors and actors, here are a 
few more standard signals: 

To signal an actor to move away from the 
microphone—hold hand up _ vertically, 
palm outward, and move it away from 
the face. Stop when actor has _ reached 
right position. 

To signal an actor to come closer to the 
microphone—hold hand up, palm inward, 
and move it toward the face. 

To signal that everything is all right— 
make a circle with thumb and index 
finger—other fingers open. 

To signal fade-out—lower both hands, palms 
down. Speed of fade indicated by speed 
of hand movement. 











To signal that a cue is coming up, and ac 
should be watched for—point to the eye ce 
with the index finger. a 


To increase volume—simplest method is H 
to move hands up, palms up. Actor m 
should watch until signal is discontinued 
so as to know when volume is increased 
enough. 

To decrease volume — Reverse of above. 
Move hands down, palms down. 

Decrease tempo, slow down (program mov- 
ing too rapidly)—hold hands out in front, 
vertical, palms facing each other, and 
draw apart slowly. Repeat until tempo 
is right. 

Increase tempo, speed up (program drag- 
ging, or behind schedule)—rotate right 
hand clockwise rapidly from wrist joint. 














tavern? And what are you going to do 
with these two? Do they fall in love?” 
And so it went on. Everybody became}. 
terribly excited, and we all had a grand!" 
time. At the end of it all, the vague idea” 
of an amateur author had run the critical /lot 
gauntlet of a class, and had come out|Cy: 
stronger, more definite, more sound dra-p be 
matically and psychologically, than whenwpe | 
it went in. his 
True, it didn’t bear an exact resem-f !0 
blance to what the author had first con-f¥V: 
ceived, and she took quite a beating atp)'ar 
the hands of the class—but she survived, Fler 
and so did the script—enriched and vital-f§ § 
ized. In a few days she'll bring in a refer 
vised idea, and perhaps a scenario. Theff Y' 
whole process will be gone through again. lon 
The play may not be a great one whenfit 
it is finished. But of one thing you mayf* * 
be sure. It will reflect the thinking of thef™8 
class, and the reaction of the class as al Th 
audience—and it will be a better play thanf™P 
it would be were the girl simply to go to tL 
her room and pound it off all at once on} S 
her typewriter. : 9 
I recommend this procedure to Work- ‘ 
shop Groups in writing radio scripts. Try ’ 
it. Every author needs help, and he cai ie 
get it best by allowing a group of his -. 
friends to hear his script and criticize 
honestly and constructively. Read books 
on radio writing—certainly. And try to} 
follow their precepts. But trust youl 
friends of the script writing group for thef, 
ultimate value of a script, and for sug 
gestions as to how to make it listenable}. 
And don’t try to write a script in ont} 
night. 
(Next MontH: “How to Develop a Radio 
Program Series.’’) 
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wtf Staging the High School Play 
re a This department is designed to assist teachers in choosing, casting, and producing plays on the high 
school level. Suggestions as to plays which should be discussed next or how this department can be 

. the of greater assistance to teachers will be welcomed. 

a Edited by EARL W. BLANK 

ched Thespian National Director and Director of Dramatics at Berea College, Berea, Ky. 
the 

vard, . 

; Cyrano de Bergerac Casting 

ht— 


ndex |fis staged and directed by C. F. Ford at the 
Abilene, Texas, Senior High School. 
alms Thespian Troupe No. 353.) 


peed By C. B. Forp 


Cyrano de Bergerac. Heroic comedy in 5 
and acts by Edmond Rostand. 24 m., 17 w. 17th 
eye century French costumes. No royalty. Mans- 
field's translation, Samuel French, 25 











: 45th St., New York. MHooker’s translation, 
1 is Henry Holt & Co., New York. (Erna Krucke- 
ctor meyer’s adaptation, Samuel French, also 
nued recommended. ) 
ased 











itability 

F ANY of the great plays are within 
the range of high school students’ 
ability, this famous play is. Actually 
e lines are easier to understand and in- 
ret than those of the average classic. 
teresting and entertaining in plot the 
ash-buckling Cyrano and his company 
actors will appeal to any audience. 
thaps the smaller school will find the 
we cast to be prohibitive; in that case 
e third act could be presented as a one- 
t play. Cyrano is certain to be a “hit” 
ith all who have the good fortune to wit- 
ess the performance. 





srand 
» idea 
ritical [lot 
» out]}Cyrano de Bergerac, believing his nose 
dra-) be so disfiguring that no lady would 
whenwe him, does not tell his cousin Roxane 
his love for her. She imagines herself 
esem-f love with the handsome Christian de 
con-fuvillette, who lacks the wit to win her. 
ng atfirano, because of his great love, writes 
rived fiters for Christian to send her, even go- 
vital-@g so far as to impersonate Christian 
q refider her balcony, and win Roxane for 
Theft young guard. De Guiche who is also 
gain. f love with her, is irate when he finds 
whenf4t Roxane and Christian have married 
-mayf'd sends Christian to Arras where war 1s 
sf thefing waged with the Spaniards. 
as an} he fourth act takes place at the Post 
-thanfupied by Cyrano’s company. Roxane, 
go top Duenna and Ragueneau, slip through 
ce onf¢ Spanish lines and bring food to the 
couraged men. In the scene that fol- 
Nork t's Christian Is killed. The last scene is 
Try /years later in the park of a Paris con- 
nt where Roxane lives with the Sisters. 
e call “ay 
f hispt4no visits her daily, but one day he is 
soe ithet than usual. When he comes, Roxane 
ool ides him for his tardiness. During the 
suing scene, Roxane realizes that the 
‘“utiful soul she had loved was not 
fistian’s, but Cyrano’s. She tries to tell 
im this, but it is too late, for he is seriously 
unded. The play ends with the uncon- 
ius Cyrano fighting a mock duel with 
’ enemies—Falsehood, Prejudice, Com- 
fmise, Cowardice and Vanity. On and 
he fights, and as he falls, he raises the 
€ crown left—his white plume. 


ry t 
your 
yr the 
. sug: 
nable. 
1 one 
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There is one problem in selecting the 
cast; that is Cyrano, who dominates the 
entire five acts. The person who creates 
this romantic figure must have depth of 
feeling, poise, intelligence, and “love” for 
the part. He should have a most expressive 
voice, with tone coloring, modulation and 
pacing, controlled perfectly on various 
pitch levels. Roxane should have a sort 
of ethereal beauty, and should be capable 
of expressing depth of feeling. Ragueneau 
should be able to handle comedy, both in 
voice and body. De Guiche is the “heavy” 
and Valvert, his “stooge.” In casting the 
other parts, there should be very little 
difficulty. 





Clarence B. Ford 


This month we present a classic of the 
first water for you. We are koping in doing 
so that more and more directors will choose 
to do classics, modern or old. 

Many of you will not have the budget and 
time that Mr. Ford has had in doing 
Cyrano but you may do this play more 
simply as he suggests or you may choose 
classics which are much less demanding. A 
live theatre need not do classics as steady 
diet but in general should raise the level of 
its standards by spicing the program now 
and then with the greater plays. 

No doubt many of you will be encouraged 
to do Cyrano or some other genuinely great 
play after reading the excellent presentation 
by Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford is a graduate of Baylor Univer- 
sity, Waco, Texas. He is a charter member 
of the Abilene Little Theatre. He has stud- 
ied voice with the late Herbert Witherspoon 
of the Chicago Musical College and most 
recently attended the speech institute at the 
Texas State College for Women in Denton. 

Mr. Ford is to be congratulated upon his 
worthy enterprise. 











Directing 
The director will recognize in Cyrano 
an ideal romantic comedy. Interpreta- 








Scenes from Mr. Ford’s pro*uction of Cyrano de Bergerac at the Abilene (Texas) Senior High 


School. 


Thespian Troupe No. 353. 
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At © 
Stage settings for the five acts of Cyrano de 
Bergerac. 





tions will vary, but the artistic value of the 
play should not be sacrificed for lesser 
values. Cyrano is a swash-buckling brag- 
gart with an air of bravado. The beau- 
tiful soul underneath the swash-buckling 
air sets the tempo for the play. The first 
four acts move at a fast pace as the lives 
of the characters represented moved dur- 
ing this period of history. In simplicity 
and quietness, the last act is a contrast to 
those preceding it. Cyrano’s courage in 
the face of odds, one of the strongest 
characteristics of the play, should not be 
overlooked. 
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COSTUME CHART FOR CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


(Abilene High School Production) 





CHARACTER 


ACT 1 


ACT 2 














































































































ACT 3 ACT 4 ACT 5 

Cyrano: Gold brocaded Same White satincoat.| Same as_ | Torn brown 
doublet. Gold satin th . > 
breeches. Mulberry without White satin Act 1 coat. Black 
coat. cape. breeches. Black breeches. 
Tan hose and hat, white 
shoes. No lace. | ; 

Short gold cape. plumes. Black 
Sword. Black flat satin doublet. 
hat, white plumes. White hose. 
wee arp White tights. l ; ; er. 

Christian: | oid white ——— Same White and black | Same as 
es. Gold and white satin coat. Black Act 3 
short doublet wit I 
large jeweled but- —s White 
tons. Small high satin reeches. 
crown hat with no White hose, lace 
plume. and ribbons. 

Le Bret: y peer Pega Foe | Same Same Same 
satin breeches. 

Black hose and 
shoes. Black vel- 
vet cape. 

De Guiche: — —e br Same Same Similar cos- 
breeches, with lace tume of pur- 
ribbons. Red satin 
doublet. Boots. ple velvet. 
Brown hat. Red 
plume. 

Vari-colored sh - a 

Ragueneau: | gorblet. Green Same Red and blue Same Same 
a 0 wane coat. Red 
chef’s cap an 
apron. White hose. naan. Small 
White shoes. at. 

; Orchid and pink 

Valvert: coat. White satin 
doublet. 

Roxane: ae —< a Blue and | Beaded white | Same as Black 
Lew neck, tight tan white chiffon. | satin. Blue vel- Act 1. 
bodice. Gold cape.| Brocaded | vet hood. Gold cape. 

gold hood. 

Duenna: Green satin dress. Same Brown velvet. Same 
Black cape. 

Soldiers: Tan canvas 

long doublet. 

Brown 

breeches. 

Black boots. 

Cuirass. 

Helmet. 
Montfleury : Red and white : 





checked Roman 
Grecian floor 
length costume. 

















All other characters are similarly costumed. 








In mood the play varies as does the 
mood of the central character. 
free first act; the serio-comic bakery 
scene ; the enchanting balcony scene; the 
tragical fourth act, and the simple convent 
scene with its harmony and depth of feel- 
ing are all that any director could ask. 

Careful study will bring forth the in- 
genuity necessary to cope with all prob- 


lems. 


The care- 


The difficult duel where Cyrano 


composes a poem as he fights will become 
simple with the proper timing and work. 
Perhaps it is better to learn this scene “on 
the floor.” Directions for the business will 


be found in the ballade. 


Cyrano should 


be played up-stage and the movement of 
the duellers at an oblique angle to the 
audience. In the third act balcony scene, 
Cyrano will have less trouble if Christian 
has a slow paced speech to suggest his 
slow mentality. In the same act Cyrano 
and De Guiche have an excellent comedy 
scene where Cyrano should use a grossly 
exaggerated voice with an accent. 
Rhythm of lines and of movement is 
necessary ; the poetic play demands a cer- 
tain amount of it. There are many scenes 


that can be played with an _ obvious 
rhythmic movement. 
scene ; Ragueneau’s scene in act four, and 
the Sisters at work in the Convent park, 


are a few. 
Rehearsals 


The following is the rehearsal schedule 
for Abilene High School’s production of 


Cyrano de Bergerac: 


January—Third act cast. Rehearsals three times 


weekly. 


The pastry cooks 


February—First and fifth acts cast. 
Third act—1l hour daily. 
First act—1 to 2 hours daily. 
Fifth act—30 minutes daily. 

March—Second and fourth acts cast. 


Third act—2 hours daily with costumes, set, 


properties and lights. 
Other acts—each 3 rehearsals a week. 


March 26—Presentation of Act Three for Oil 
Belt Teachers Meeting. 
A pril—Fifth act—30 minutes daily (morning). 


First act—2 hours daily (afternoon). 


Second and fourth acts—2 hours at night. 
May—All acts daily with properties, sets, 0s 


tumes and lights. 


At least eight weeks should be devoted 
to any production of Cyrano. We used 4 
longer rehearsal period because the play 


was a project of our classes. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAN: 
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Above—Scene from Mollie O’Shaughnessy. Below—Scene from The Ghost of Yankee 
Doodle. Both staged by Mr. Eugene R. Wood, Webster Groves (Mo.) High School. 
Thespian Troupe No. 191. 








Contract 


Practically no absences from rehearsals result through use of the follow- 
ing “contract” at the Clayton, Missouri, High School. If you are interested 
in getting more details, write Mr. Jennings Blandford who also reports that 
it proves very effective in keeping parents from saying, “I didn’t know you 
were taking so much of my child’s time!” 


AGREEMENT 


NE i a i a i ir ee inns cena nee kasee eae 


and Clayton High School. 


THE SCHOOL AGREES 


That the maximum amount of time required for rehearsals for the part assigned will not 
exceed that indicated on the schedule below. If the schedule is changed, it will be done only 
after advance consultation with the cast and will not in any case be changed in such a way 
as to increase the time required. 

Rehearsals scheduled as “a.m.” will fall within the hours of 9:00 and 12:00; those sched- 
uled as “aft.” within the hours of 3:45 and 5:30; those as “p.m.” within the hours of 7:30 
and 9:45, except that the “p.m.” rehearsals scheduled for the stage may last later than 9:45. 

(The rehearsal schedule for the individual is set forth tere.) 


THE STUDENT AGREES 
1. To be present at all rehearsals for which he is scheduled unless he is confined to his 
home by illness, and then to notify the director as soon as possible. 
2. To be on time for rehearsals. 
3. To do his very best to memorize his part promptly and thoroughly, and to do every- 
thing in his power to contribute to the success of the production. 


One copy of this agreement, signed by the director for the school, will be kept by the 
Student as a memorandum of his rehearsal schedule; another copy, signed by the student and 
countersigned by the parent, will be kept by the school. 


SS EES Gilt FED TO ME A RD CE 
DIRECTOR 


STUDENT 


EL Oe Pee ee Fe SE Ee 
PARENT 


idee 








Decemser, 1940 
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“Ohere Was a 
Mervriy Prince”’ 


(Adapted from Shakespeare’s “Henry 
IV,” Parts I and II], and 
“Henry V.’’) 


by 
ERNA KRUCKEMEYER 


We proudly announce the publication 
of the second of the revived classics 
to be approved by the Drama Revision 
Committee of the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association. 


Drama directors everywhere are wel- 
coming this recent addition to the all 
too small list of Shakespearean plays 
edited especially for production in 
schools and colleges. 


Miss Erna Kruckemeyer, of the 
Hughes High School of Cincinnati, 
has done an unusually fine piece of 
work in preparing this edition. A very 
complete Director’s Manual, published 
with each playbook, simplifies the di- 
rector's work with a detailed analysis 
of all phases of the production. Best 
of all, each scene is really a complete 
unit, and may be given as a one-act 
play, should a director not want to du 
the entire play. The individual scenes 
are delightful, and are excellent for 
contest and festival use. 


With doubling, the cast contains main 
speaking parts for 14 men and 7 
women (being a costume play, many 
of the male parts may be taken by 
women). Drapes and a few simple 
“props and pieces of furniture are all 
that are needed in the line of settings. 





NON-ROYALTY BOOKS, 75c 





This Mark 





On Good Plays 


THE 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


59 East Van Buren Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Dept. T 
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THE 
-CLUTCHING CLAW 


Mystery Comedy in 3 Acts 


Recent, But, 
Already a Universal Favorite 


Books: 75 Cents 
Fee: $15.00 a Performance. 


_ DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE | 
6 East 39 St., New York, N. Y. | 














Stage Problems 


Five different scenes are required for 
the production. We used a curtain back- 
ground, with appropriate units to suggest 
cach scene. One blue velvet curtain was 
placed up-stage and used in all scenes. A 
brown duvetyn curtain on each side com- 
pleted the basic scenery. In the first act a 
balcony of movable platforms was placed 
right, and the small stage was made of 
risers on the left with the proscenium 
formed by an opening in the brown cur- 
tain. For the second act, the balcony was 
moved to form counters and a window 
was placed in the stage opening. The fire- 
place constructed on a stage wagon was 
placed up-center. The third act balcony 
had been placed behind the brown curtain 
left, and by taking up this curtain, this act 
was soon ready. For the fourth act, we 
again used the brown curtains, moving the 
risers to form the parapet. Bags of saw- 
dust were placed before this. The fifth 
act set was the same as the third. The 
balcony had been taken off and in it’s 
place was a stained glass window. All 
properties in Cyrano are easily constructed. 
The oboes (musical instruments), chick- 
ens, peacocks, hams and beeves were made 
of papier-mache. Cakes were small paper 
cups, glued in pyramid form on boards, 
then coated with wax. The coach was 
made of wall board constructed on a plat- 
form on wheels. We brought it in behind 
the parapet, so only the top of it showed. 

















































































































Cast for MASTER PIERRE PATELIN, 
as given by the Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia, High School, in the tenth annual 
West Virginia High School Drama Fes- 
tival, held at West Virginia University on 
April 5, 6, 1940. Directed by Miss 
Dorothy Stone White. (National Thespian 
Troupe No. 27.) 





Costuming 


The costume problem is always a trying 
one, especially if you have hundreds of 
old costumes as we do, and have to use 
them. For the doublets and coats, we used 
what was available, dyeing, cutting and 
adding until there were enough suitable 
ones. Plumes were not to be found, so 
we made them of wool yarn tied on flexi- 
ble wires. 











Change of Address 


Change of address should be reported 
to us at once. Please give the old address, 
as well as the new. The expiration date 
for your subscription appears on the mag- 
azine wrapper. 











DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Four year professional college course in acting, pro- 
duction or playwriting leading to A. B. degree. Eight 
annual productions in the Carnegie Tech theatre. 


Henry Boettcher, Head 


Acting and Production: Histo of Costu 
Henry Boettcher, Doug- History of Art: Henn 
tos McLean, Mary Geoghegan. 

orris. Technical Direction, Stage 
Playwriting and History ; > Ki 
Drama: Thomas Job. — George Kim- 
‘ 


Voice and S . th Stage Movement and 


sua fadeas Uhre Wen- vA reel: 


inger. Schneider. é 
Costume Design: Elizabeth Fencing: Marino Man- 
Schrader Kimberly, occhia. 


For information apply to Henry Boettcher 














Make-up 


There are no serious problems in the 
matter of make-up. The long nose can be 
easily constructed with nose putty over a 
cotton base. All of the men should have 
mustaches ; some, beards. Ragueneau can 
be made comical with a generous use of 
putty on the cheeks and nose. Some of 
the extras in the first act should be made 
up as “thugs”. Cyrano must be aged 
slightly in the final act. 


Budget 


The production cost $200, including 
programs, sets, costumes, stage hardware, 
properties, and advertising. The largest 
single item was the programs, which were 
given us at cost, and amounted to $50. 


Publicity 


Our play was given much publicity in 
the local papers and our own school 
paper. Advance programs were sent to 
the surrounding communities, and _ the 
radio gave us several periods. Portions of 
the play were given in regular assembly, 
and we let a few “key students” in on 
rehearsals. The boys with their long hair 
contributed their part to the scheme of 
advertising. But the most profitable means 
of telling about “Cyrano” was in the class 
room, where the 1900 Abilene High 
School students learned about it in Eng- 
lish classes. 








Cast for Young April as staged by the senior class and Thespian Troupe No. 283 at the Knoxville (Tenn.) High School. Directed by M. Howard Sandets- 
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GUIDE 


TO LEADING SCHOOLS OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


» » » | 

















EMERSON COLLEGE 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Thorough training in drama, radio, interpretation, pub- 


lic speaking, speech correction, play and script writing, 
allied subjects. A.B. and B.L.I. degrees. 


Address inquiries to: 


ie HOWARD M. HIGGINS, Dean 
Bob Jones College Classic Players 


and 
Department of Speech 


offer exceptional opportunities f ~ ge in ga 
tation, —_ debate, radio, public speaking, and 
production leading to an A.B. degree in the atmos- 
phere of a Christian college. 


BOB JONES COLLEGE 
DIVISION OF DRAMA 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


@ Complete Curriculum leading to B. A. and 
M. A. Degrees. 


@ Operating Showboat and Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 


FOR DRAMATICS 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Undergraduate and graduate major —new theatre — 
excellent faculty — cooperation with Cleveland Play 
House. For information apply to Barclay S$. Leathem. 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


journalism an 





Cleveland, Tennessee 











Instruction and Participation Available in all 
Phases of Speech. University Theatre in 
Connection. 


E. TURNER STUMP, Executive Director 


SCHOOL OF DRAMA 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


offers work in Dramatic Arts and Radio leading to 
B. A., B. F. A. and M. A, degrees. 
For information address 
RUPEL J. JONES, University of Oklahoma 
NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 





McMURRAY COLLEGE 
THEATRE and SPEECH DEPARTMENT 


in Sunny West Texas 


Presents Fourteen Major Productions a year. Thorough 
individual training in scientifically built modern theatre, 
studios, and equipment. Write to 


JACKSON LORD, Director 








McMurray College, Abilene, Texas 
A Senior 


CUR R College 


Founded 1879 by 
S. S.-Curry, Ph. D., Litt. D. 

Complete preparation for the teach- 
ing of speech and speech correction; 
thorough training in acting and in 
the directing and producing of 
plays; radio technique and exper- 
ience; play writing and the prepara- 
tion of radio scripts. 

Curry is authorized by the Common- 
wealth of Mass. to give the degrees 
B.S.O., M.Sc.O., honorary D.Sc.O. 


Please send for Catalogue 


Imogen Andre, Dean 


251 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 





YOUR COLLEGE 
EDUCATION AT 


lthaca College 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


offers specialized work in 





e DRAMATIC ART 
e ENGLISH 
e SPEECH 


Ithaca is an accredited college offering 
degrees in three fields only: Drama, 
Music, and Physical Education. The cur- 
riculum is based on the modern need 
for specialized, practical, individualized 
education. 

Graduates are certified to teach in sec- 
ondary schools. Many are heard on the 
radio and stage. 

WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


WINN F. ZELLER 
Director, Department of Drama 
ITHACA COLLEGE ITHACA, N. Y. 
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The University of Southern California 
School of Speech 


Located at the Cultura] Center of the Southwest, in the Atmosphere of Excellent Libraries, 
Motion Pictures, Studios, and Fine Theatres. 





Dramatics (Acting), 


Arts, and Sciences. 
A Drama Workshop. 
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Collegiate Players. 


— 





Advanced Dramatics (Directing), 


National Honorary Organizations: 


Courses of Interest to Teachers and Students of Dramatics 
Stage and Photoplay Appreciation, Staging of 
Poetry, Evolution of the Theatre, Radio Speech, Interpretation, Voice and Diction, Public Speaking and 
Debating, Phonetics, Voice Science, and Speech Correction. 


Seminars in Dramatics, Interpretation, Phonetics, Public Speaking and Debate; Group Discussion, Rhe- 
torical Theory, and Graduate Studies. 


Related Work: In Cinematography, Art, Music, Literature, and other courses in the College of Letters, 


Phi Beta, Zet Phi Eta, Delta Sigma Rho, Tau Kappa Alpha, National 


Degrees: A. B., A.M., Ph. D. 
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Decrmper, 1940 


First Semester, 1940-41: September 16 to January 28 
Second Semester, 1940-41: February 6 to June 4 
Three Summer Terms, 1941: 

June 1/-August /; June 29-August 7; August 7-August 30 
A FRIENDLY SCHOOL WITH A PERSONAL INTEREST IN EVERY STUDENT 


Write for bulletins of the School of Speech, Summer Session, Graduate School, and Circular of Information 


Address: RAY K. IMMEL, Ph. D., Director, School of Speech 
The University of Southern California, University Park, Los Angeles 
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THESPIANS AT WORK AND AT PLAY 


























(1) Scene from Family Portrait at the Galesburg (Ill.) High School. Thespian Troupe No. 409. Directed by Mr. Paul B. Williams. (2) Thespiaa 

Troupe No. 161 at the Urbana (IIl.); High School. Miss Edith Hamilton, sponsor. (3) Scene from Dickens’ Christmas Carol as given by members of 

Troupe No. 149 at the Paragould (Ark.)' High School. Mrs. W. J. Stone, director. (4) Troupe No. 112 at the Norfolk (Nebr.) High School. Mr. 

Donley F. Fedderson, sponsor. (5) Make-up done by Thespians for characters in The Mikado at the Norfolk (Nebr.) High School. (6) Troupe No. 

158 at the Bloomsburg (Pa.) High School. Mrs. Harriet B. Kline, sponsor. (7) Scene from Comin’ Around the Mountain, a production of Troupe 

No. 54 at the Eastwood High School, Syracuse, N. Y. Miss Cecelia Anderson, director. (8) Parents and Pigtails, Troupe No. 251, Polson (Mo.) 
High School. Miss Lillian Brown, director. 
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2. | ON THE 


~ HIGH SCHOOL STAGE y 


The purpose of this department is the presentation of interesting and important - rf 
events as they occur in the field of high school dramatics. Dramatics directors are 
urged to contribute brief artieles concerning their major activities from month to month. 




















Laredo, Texas 


Members of Thespian Troupe No. 138 at 
the Martin High School opened their 1940-41 
gason in dramatics with the production of 
litle Women (adapted by John Ravold) on 
October 15. A second important event of the 
present semester was a “get-together” held for 
prospective members on October 28. A second 
major production for the season is scheduled 
for December 3, the title of which had not 
been definitely chosen at the time of this writ- 
ing. Mrs. Bernice N. Jessic has charge of 
dramatics and Thespian activities—-Oma Lee 
Faulkner, Secretary. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Two full-length plays have already been 
produced this season by the Little Theatre of 
Classen High School (Thespian Troupe No. 
3441), under the direction of Mrs. Elaine 
Tucker. The first play, What A Life, was given 
on October 16. The second production, Double 
Door, was staged on November 21. The one- 
act play, Pinch Hitter, was produced for the 
Oklahoma Speech Institute—Mary Lee Swin- 
dle, Secretary. 


Omak, Wash. 


The spring semester of last season saw the 
production of two full-length plays at the Omak 
High School under the direction of Miss Alice 
E. Williams. Thespians of Troupe No. 113 gave 
Mystery at Midnight on March 8 and the 
Seniors staged Growing Pains on May 17. Pro- 
ductions tentatively scheduled for this year in- 
dude the Thespian play, Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle, on December 6, and What A Life to 
be staged in April. Thespians played extras 
and minor parts in the Passion Play with the 
well-known Josef Myer heading the cast.— 
Winolee Sauer, Secretary. 


Fair Oaks, Calif. 


Miss Lillian Potter, new sponsor for Thespian 
Troupe No. 289 at San Juan Union High 
School, reports that June Mad has been tenta- 
tively chosen for production by the Junior class 
on December 6. Two one-acts, Murders of 
Miriam, and Of All Things, were given for a 
student body program on November 1. Miss 
Potter also reports that plans for the present 
year call for the establishment of an active 
program bureau. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


The first full-length production of the year 
for Charleston High School (Thespian Troupe 
No. 200) will be I’ll Leave It to You, on De- 
timber 6. The play will be given by the 
wnior class with Miss Eugenia Bibby in charge. 
ir. Lawrence W. Smith is in charge of Thes- 

activities and will direct other major pro- 
eons for this season.—Margaret Hiner, Sec- 
ry. 


Cannelton, Ind. 


The operetta, Rose of the Danube, was given 
on November 19 as a joint production of Thes- 
Pian Troupe No. 255 and the Music Depart- 
ment at the Cannelton High School. The first 
full-length play of the year for Thespians of 

school will be Seventeen, tentatively sched- 
wled for February 21. An event that attracted 
Much attention this fall was the radio program, 
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Mark Twain Digs for Gold, given over Station 
WGBF of Evansville, Indiana. Mr. Harry 
Davidson is the new Thespian sponsor this year. 
—Rachelle Swihart, Secretary. 


Leetsdale, Pa. 


On Tuesday evening, September 17, Troupe 
No. 421, at the Leetsdale High School held its 
first invitation program-meeting, with Miss 
Jane-Ellen Ball, director of the Studio of the 
Theatre in Pittsburgh, as the guest speaker. 
Mill Ball discussed acting technique, stressing 
characterization and observation in acting. At 
the second meeting of the Troupe on October 
15, the speaker was Robert Crooks of the Pitts- 
burgh Drama League Play Festival. Mr. Crooks 
spoke on the technical side of theatrical pro- 
duction. Approximately seventy-five persons at- 
tended this meeting. There are nineteen mem- 
bers in Troupe No. 421 at present. Miss Ethel 
Peaslee is sponsor and is assisted by three other 
faculty members. Eleanor Kay Hutchinson is 
Troupe president, while Margaret Merriman is 
vice-president.—Rose Dempsey, Secretary. 


Rupert, Idaho 


Members of Troupe No. 268 at the Rupert 
High School entertained Troupe No. 111 of 
Burley High School at a picnic for the first 
meeting of the new season. On November 19, 
Thespians produced the play, The Bishop Mis- 
behaves, which was well received. Articles ap- 
pearing in THe HicH ScHooLt THESPIAN are 
being reviewed at the troupe meetings held 
regularly. Miss Martha D. Allen is in charge 
of dramatics. 


Rexburg, Idaho 


Elmer S. Crowley, sponsor for Troupe No. 
10 at the Madison High School reports that 
his Thespians are “getting under way in great 
style” this fall. This year’s project is in the 
field of radio, although time will also be spent 
in getting additional lighting facilities. Voice 
recording apparatus is adding much to the 
work being done in dramatics. 


Searcy, Ark. 


Troupe No. 340 of The National Thespian 
Society at the Searcy High School held its first 
meeting late in September at the home of 
Miss Marguerite Pearce, troupe sponsor and 
director of dramatics. After a delightful supper 
given by Miss Pearce, the club elected the fol- 
lowing officers for this season: Valeria Wallis, 
president; Buddy Miller, vice-president; Fay- 
rene Glover, secretary; Martha Hiser, treas- 
urer ; Rufus Darwin, historian, and Albert Yar- 
nell, reporter. Plans for this year were dis- 
cussed during the meeting. This is the second 
year for Thespians at this school. The Troupe 
will hold the first initiation and banquet in 


November after casting the first play of the 


year.—Albert Yarnell, Reporter. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


The first full-length play of the year for 
members of Thespian Troupe No. 258 at the 
Ensley High School was the well-known mys- 
tery play, Tiger House, staged on November 
1. The production was directed by Miss Flor- 
ence Pass. 








Practical 
techniques 


of ACTING 


with instructions and exercises 
for acquiring them 


“If you’re going to be an actor, be a good one, ’ 
says the author of this book, and then provides 
one of the most valuable means in years to help 
you do so. Twenty-five years’ experience as 
actor, director, and producer have convinced 
Mr. Colvan that good acting is based on definite 
and practical technique that can be learned. 
And how to acquire these techniques, and use 
them, he tells fully and plainly, in this new book. 


E. B. “Zeke” Colvan’s 


FACE THE FOOTLIGHTS 


318 pages, illustrated, net school price, $2.40. 


Here is a book that actually will help you short- 
cut your way to acting proficiency—will sub- 
stitute, to a large extent, for that elusive asset, 
Experience. It describes the fundamental me- 
chanics of acting art—the mental, physical, 
emotional techniques that are the actor’s stock 
in trade—explains when and how to use them, 
and gives instructions and exercises for becom- 
ing proficient in them. Through long experience 
with hundreds of actors, from stars to supers, 
Zeke Colvan knows what elements of personal 
equipment are most frequently lacking in pro- 
fessional as well as amateur actors, and it is 
these that he covers in this book. 


Billy Grady, Managing Director of Acting Personnel, 
MGM Pictures, says: 


‘*The most constructive, down-to-earth, understandable 
book on the theatre it has been my pleasure to read. 
It should be the Bible of every young prospective actor 
with serious intentions toward the theatre. From it, he 
can learn rudiments and elements that otherwise might 
never be his fortune to learn without personal sacrifice.’’ 


From this book you will get: 


—a sound knowledge of 
what acting is: what 
the producer expects 
the actor to know 
and do; 


—instructions and exer- 
cises for acquiring 
bodily grace and a 
good stage presence; 
for voice control; for 
improving diction; 


—professional methods 
of moving about the 
stage, of studying a 
part, of making up. 


—excerpts from standard 
plays, with right and 
wrong ways of playing 
them, etc. 


SEE IT 10 DAYS 








McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


[} Send me Colvan’s Face the Footlights for 10 days’ 
examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
$2.40 (net school price), plus few cents postage, 
or return book postpaid. 


[}] Send me further information. 
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(Books sent on approval in U. S, and Canada only.) 
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What a Life 


Swing Fever 


Star Eternal, by Olive Price. An Amer- 
ican family spends Christmas in Bethle- 
hem. Timely plea for universal brother- 
hood. 2 men, 3 boys; | woman, 3 girls. 


Builder of Christmas Fires, by Melba 
G. Bastedo. Lively little fantasy, involv- 
ing a crotchety miser, a weary woman, 
a happy boy, and gay carollers, 


La Posada, by Agnes Emelie Peterson. 
Original, colorful Mexican Play. Oppor- 


Enter Angela 


Stage Door 


Star Wagon 


Top-Ranking Plays for High Schools 


You Can't Take it With You 


NEW PLAYS FOR A NEW SEASON 
Day In The Sun 


Seven Sisters 


Problem Father 


Abe Lincoln In Illinois 





The Laboratory Stage 


By Ernest Hanes and Raymond Taliman 


Practice scenes for speech and acting. 
Among the 140 pages of selections 
from well-known modern plays. Price 
$1.00, paper covers; $1.50 cloth 


covers. 














Other one-act plays for all groups 











Christmas and Religious Plays 


tunity for music and costumes. 4 men, 
| woman, 3 boys, 4 girls. 


They'll Never Look There, by Jean 
Lee Latham. A homey sort of modern 
family, each member trying to hide his 
gifts from the eyes of the curious. 2 
men, 2 women, 2 boys, 2 girls. 


The Lord's Prayer, by William Norman 
Guthrie. Seven scenes enacting the 
seven petitions. Individual scenes may 
be presented apart from the whole. 


1940-'41 catalogue free upon request 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


6 East 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 








Delta, Colo. 


Members of Thespian Troupe No. 32 of the 
Delta High School opened the present season 
with a review of a Broadway play, given by 
Mrs. Wm. Fluallen. Two other troupes were 
present on this occasion. At another special 
meeting held on October 14, Tom Zakely spoke 
on the modern stage. An initiation for twelve 
new members was held on November 13. The 
first major play of the year, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, was given by the Junior class. Materials 
for the wardrobe and property department are 
being collected this fall. Miss Margaret Hoke 
is in charge of all dramatics activities. Miss 
Hoke is also Regional Director for Colorado. 


Champaign, IIl. 
Members of Thespian Troupe No. 106 and 


other students active in speech and dramatics 
are already sponsoring a number of activities 
at the Champaign Senior High School. The 


first major play of the season, Dark Victory, 
was staged by the Wig and Paint Club on 
November 15. Thespians are sponsoring a 
series of radio broadcasts over Station WDWS. 
Much “time is now being spent on the prep- 
aration of the Christmas program. An operetta, 
Blue Gingham Girl, will be staged jointly by 
the Music and Dramatics departments on De- 
cember 13, 14. Miss Marion Stuart is in charge 
of all dramatics activities. 


Newport News, Va. 


Members of the dramatics staff at the New- 
port News High School (Thespian Troupe No. 
122) assisted with the production of the play, 
First Lady, staged on October 25 by the Com- 
munity Theater of Newport News. The first 
major play of the year for the drama classes 
taught by Miss Dorothy M. Crane, Troupe 
Sponsor, was given on November 14, 15. The 
play for this occasion was Little Women. The 





Thespian Troupe No. 394 at Buhl (Idaho) High School. Sponsored by Mr. William Shively. 
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one-act play, They'll Never Look There, 1s 
now being prepared for production just before 
Christmas. 


River Forest, Il. 


Members of Thespian Troupe No. 306 at 
the Trinity High School opened their pro 
gram for the new year with the Thespian 
Variety Show of 1940. The event, which was 
seen by six hundred girls, included skits, danc- 
ing and singing, providing excellent entertain 
ment for ali present. The next important 
event of this fall was’ the production o 
Through the Night, staged by the Junior class, 
with Thespians playing some of the leading 
roles and assisting on the stage crews, Mis 
Frances Young, Troupe Sponsor, also reports 
that her Thespians are very excited about the 
new Thespian initiation ceremony. 


Buhl, Idaho 


An interesting schedule of activities is be 
ing planned for this season by members of 
Thespian Troupe No. 394 at the Buhl High 
School. Among the activities for the year will 
be a number of exchange programs with neal 
by troupes. Several Troupe meetings will be 
devoted to the study of stage make-up. Since 
the Troupe was installed late last year, nol 
much could be accomplished before school was 
dismissed. However, the 1940-41 season will 
be a busy one for all students in the dramatG 
department. Mr. William Shively will direct 
the Troupe.—Mary jane Hawley, Secretary. 


Fayetteville, N. Y. 


The study of scenery, make-up, costume, 
and lights, will occupy the attention of Thes 
pians of Troupe No. 98 at the Fayetteville 
High School. All dramatics activities will 
directed by Miss Eleanor Nellist. The preset! 
season will open on December 6 with a Plt 
duction of What a Life, given by the regula! 
Dramatics Club. The Christmas season will 
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Letetetetete! oe 


t For Patriotic Occasions 


x THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY = 


K A play in three acts by Elizabeth McFad- 
x den and Agnes Crimmins based on the fam- 
x ous story by Edward Everett Hale. 

Theme: The story of the young officer who 
cursed the United States and was sentenced 
to live without a country. Characters: 22 
k men, 2 women (the latter may be omitted if 
7 desired), extras—soldiers, sailors, pirates, etc. 

Time: A full evening. Scenes: simple in- 
terior, and on the deck of a ship at sea. 


EXCERPT 


‘Nolan: ‘Lad, in my cabin, there’s my 
flag—take it down—and give it to me, here, 
I want to lay my hands upon it.’ (Danforth 
brings him the flag of the United States.) 
‘There are fifteen stars on it, Danforth 
there has never been one taken away. i 
thank God for that—I know by that there 
has never been any success for Aaron Burr.’ 

‘Danforth: ‘No, never.’ 

‘‘Nolan: ‘There will be others from time 
to time, men who will try to wreck America 
but they will never do it. She is too deep 
in the hearts of her citizens. I never knew 
what she meant to me, till she was taken 
away . .. I want to let my life show you 
what it is to be without a family, without a 
home, and without a country.’ 

From Hale’s ‘‘Man Without a Country. 


APPRECIATION 


**T used your version of “The Man With- 

Kk out a Country’ in Maryville College, Mary- 

ville, Tenn. One of the men’s literary so- 
cieties chose it, and we were all very happy 

K at the end of the performance. Audience > 

K and faculty iene) His I again used the 

7 play in Bangor (Me.) High School. It was 

a great success in both places. I would % 

strongly recommend the play to any school.’’ 
—Hope Buxton, Abbot Village, Me. 


Price: Book 35 cents. Royalty: $10.00 mi 
+ 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street New York 
811 West 7th Street Los Angeles % 
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THESPIAN FELT 
LETTERS 


No. 1 
Felt insignia consisting of a rectangular 
shield, 6 inches high, 4% inches wide; 
white felt with 4-inch letter ‘“T” ap- 
pliqued thereon and the two masks re- 
produced in golden yellow silk machine 
embroidery; word “Thespians” in solid 
yellow silk letters on blue “T”, blue 
script letters “The National Dramatic 
Honor Society” above emblem and “For 


High Schools” below: 
6-inch shield, 4-inch insignia....... .90c 


No. 2 


Felt insignia consisting of a square shield 
of white felt with blue felt letter “T” 
appliqued thereon and two marks repro- 
duced in golden yellow silk bonaz ma- 
chine embroide 


r 
5-inch shield, Linch i insignia . . .70¢ 
7-inch shield, 6-inch insignia. . . .90c 


No. 3 
Felt insignia same as above (No. 2) but 
with oval shaped shield ¥% inch larger 
than insignia: 


44-inch shield, 4-inch a oa . .70¢ 
6'4-inch shield, 6-inch insignia. . .90c 
No. 4 


Best Thespian Letter 


Same size as No. 1 above with words 
“Best Thespian Award” across shield at 
the top and year “1940” below the base 
of the letter “T.” 

6-inch shield, 4-inch insignia. . .90c 

Have your order approved by your 
Troupe Sponsor, and send it, with your 
remittance to 


THE NATIONAL THESPIANS 
College Hill Station Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Best Thespian Roll of Honor 
(1939-40 Season) 


In Recognition of Superior Work in Dramatics and 
Loyalty to the Ideals of the National 
Thespian Society. 

(Late Reports) 


Katherine Kelly, Troupe No. 306, Trinity 
High School, River Forest, Ill. 

Mildred Thornberry, Troupe No. 16, Harris- 
burg, Ill., Twp. High School. 

Basil Burrell, Irene Walton, Libby Smith, 


Troupe No. 308, Darien, Conn., High 
School. 
John Bowman, Troupe No. 231, Alliance, 


Ohio, High School. 
Norman Ray, Troupe No. 135, Berlin, N. H., 
High School. 
Louis Desimone, Mary Shewchuk, Troupe 
No. 139, Bridgeport, Pa., High School. 
George Hendrickson, Troupe No. 283, 
Knoxville, Tenn., High School. 

La Moyne Player, Troupe No. 268, Rupert, 
Idaho, High School. 

Arra Beth Martin, Troupe No. 
tumpka, Alabama, High School. 


125, We- 











observed with a pageant to be staged on De- 
cember 20.—Jeanne Sutton, Secretary. 


Wetumpka, Ala. 


With Miss Margaret Hogan in charge of 
activities, members of Thespian Troupe No. 
125 at Wetumpka High School, are holding 
meetings regularly and have planned a number 
of activities for the season. ‘Lhe first full- 
length play of the year, The Scarecrow Creeps, 
was given on November 14. The second major 
production, Peck’s Bad Boy, will be given on 
December 12. ‘lhe third play of the year, 
Anne of Green Gables, is scheduled for pro- 
duction in February. Plans have also been 
made for entry in the state drama festival in 
the spring. A number of interesting programs 
consisting of skits, readings, talks, and panto- 
mimes, are being sponsored by Thespians. 
Seven new members were added to the Troupe 
late in September.—Onzelle Canfield, Secre- 
tary. 


Brideopect, Pa. 


A number of activities have been planned 
by Thespians and other dramatics students 
at the Bridgeport High School (Thespian 
Troupe No. 139), according to a report re- 
ceived from Miss Sadie Marie Daher, Troupe 
Sponsor. Thespians have organized a club on 
make-up and one on stage work, as special 
projects for the year. New scenery was built 


this fall. A number of one-acts are being 
broadcast this season over Station WFIL in 
Philadelphia. Last spring several exchange 


programs were given among nearby schools. 
Four plays, Grandma Pulls the String, Miss 
Marlow at Play, Thanks Awfully, and Lunch- 
eon for Six, were presented last May in a 
drama festival, sponsored by this school. 
Knoxville, ‘Tenn. 


Black Wings, a new play, was the first pro- 
duction of this year for members of Thespian 
Troupe No. 283 at the Knoxville, Tenn., High 
School, with Mr. M. H. Sanders directing the 
production. The play was staged on October 
23. A second long play has been scheduled 
for production during the second semester of 
school. Mr. Sanders also reports that this past 
summer student committees met at frequent 
intervals for the purpose of completing plans 
for a Thespian summer theatre in Knoxville. 
Members of Troupe No. 283 broadcast twice 
each month over a local station. Meetings are 
held the first Monday each month, and dinners 
are given on the second Wednesday in each 
month, with a special program included as 
part of the evening’s entertainment. 
Doylestown, Ohio 

Wings of the Morning, given by Doyles- 
town High School under the direction of 
Miss Bernice Althaus, was acclaimed one of the 
best production of recent years by the large 
audience that saw it. 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN 
By Earl Hobson Smith 


A two-hour play in three acts with 


three scenes each. 


Many of the scenes can be used 


for Lincoln chapel programs. 


Pete... .. .$1.50 (cloth) 


The Lincoln Book Company 
Lincoln Memorial University 
Harrogate, Tennessee 
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— Produce These Timely 
Plays This Season: 


AMERICAN PASSPORT 


In three acts. 
Cast of 4 m., 6w. 
Royalty, $25. 
Books, 75c. 


AMERICA FIRST! 


In three acts. 
Cast of 6 m., 5 w. 
Royalty, $10. 
Books, 50c. 


Send your order for single copies 
to read with a view toward pro- 
duction. 


The Northwestern Press 
2200 Park Ave. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Ashland, Ohio 


Mr. Harry G. Dotson, Regional Director for 
Ohio, writes that his Troupe No. 29 at Ash- 
land High School has made a fine start for 
the season. By November 1 Thespians had 
sponsored an assembly program, shown two 
radio films and had contributed much to the 


year, Stage Door, given in November. At the 
time of this writing, Thespians were also plan- 
ning the production of Room Service. The 
one-act, Which is the Way to Boston?, will 
be entered in the Northwestern Drama Festival 
at Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio, on No- 
vember 29, 30. Mr. John Carlson is assistant 


El Dorado, Ark. 


Planning a one-act play contest for surround. 
ing schools for December or January is occupy. 
ing much time this fall at the El Dorado High 
School (Troupe No. 42), with Mrs. Allen Berry 
in charge. The season opened with the produc. 
tion of Seventeen, on October 17. Auf Wieder. 





preparation of the first major play of the 


director of dramatics. 
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SCENERY 


e CURTAINS @¢ RIGGING e 
® DRAPERIES and LIGHTING e 


Write for Catalog and Prices! 


KNOXVILLE 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


KNOXVILLE TENNESSEE 


TO LEADING STAGE EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLY HOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES 


PREFABRICATED SCENERY 
STAGE CURTAINS CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE HARDWARE SCENIC PAINTS 
SCENIC COVERING MATERIALS 
DRAPERY MATERIALS 


WRITE TO: 


STAGECRAFT STUDIOS 


1828 AMSTERDAM AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








40 years experience selling good Scenic Colors, 
to Studios, Theatres, and Departments of Drama. 


A. LEISER & CO.., Inc. 


48 Horatio Street, New York, N. Y. 


Fine color chart and interesting booklet mailed upon 
request without charge. 








>) a7 
Or 


COSTUMES 


Scenery, Library Service, Everything — and 


At Rates that permit dressing your Production as you would like. 


Fastest growing Costume House in America—(there's a reason)— Have attractive opening 





for a correspondent in each City. Write for particulars and 1940 CATALOG. 





STAGE LIGHTING 
FOR THE 


SCHOOL 
AUDITORIUM | 


This is our No. 113—2000 
watt spotlight, for use from 
the front to flood or spot- 











. effects of every descrip- 


vum=ecanon 


THEATRICAL COSTUMES 


FOR RENT FOR PLAYS, OPERAS, PAGEANTS, ETC. 


AT LOW RENTAL RATES 


WIGS, MAKE-UP, ACCESSORIES AND 
STAGE FABRICS AND TRIMMINGS 
Write for Estimates Now. Rollin W. Van Horn, President 


VAN HORN & SON) EstT’pD 1852 


12th & Chestnut Sts. PHILA., PENNA. 





LIGHTING CONTROL 


Our engineering staff will 
gladly assist in designing 
your dimmer control for in- 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 








y tion. Colored Gelatines. 


NEWTON 
w Stage Lighting Co. 
D> = 253 W. I4th Street 

New York, N. Y. 





THEATRICAL RIGGING 


For 55 years, producers of stage 
equipment for school auditoriums, 
theatres, churches, public buildings. 


J. R. CLANCY 


1010 West Belden Avenue, Syracuse, New York 











THEATRICAL FABRICS ror 
COSTUMES ano DRAPERIES 


e The World’s Largest and Oldest Theatrical Fabric Organization 
e@ The World’s Largest Stock of Theatrical Fabrics and Accessories 


'S 
Write now for a FREE copy D A L : A \ INC. * EST. 1842 


of “Dressing Your Show”’. 


142 WEST 44TH STREET »* 


NEW YORK 
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sehn has been chosen for the spring festiyal 
of the Arkansas Association of Teachers of 
Speech.—Ethel Hays Rogers, Secretary. 


Berlin, N. H. 


“Of all the national societies in our school, 
Thespians take the lead in activities. We have 
a grand group of students and do get a great 
deal done. So writes Miss Margaret M. Fraser, 
Troupe Sponsor at the Berlin Senior High 
School (Thespian Troupe No. 135). Among 
the many successful events sponsored by Thes- 
pians at this school are the Thespian Barn 
Dance in the fall, the Christmas and Easter 
plays, and the spring banquet which is al- 
ways an event of great importance. Produc- 
tions of last snring at the school included 
Road into the Sun, and the Easter play, The 
Terrible Meek. The first major play of this 
year was the popular What a Life. Miss Fraser 
is Regional Director for New Hampshire. 


Twin Falls, Idaho 


An outstanding production of the present 
year for the Twin Falls High School (Thes- 
pian Troupe No. 256) was Our Town given 
on the night of October 17 and 18. A dif- 
ferent cast for each performance was used. 
Miss Florence M. Rees directed the play, with 
Mr. Earl Jordan as assistant director. Several 
others assisted with various technical matters 
pertaining to the production. 


Geneva, Ohio 


The theme “Americas on Parade’ was used 
this fall for the annual fall carnival held on 


HOOKER-HOWE COSTUME COMPANY, 46-52 South Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. October 25 at the Geneva _ High School 
(Troupe No. 368). Pan-American education 
OVER 50,000 STOCK for both students and adults was. stressed. 


Thespians’ contribution to the program con- 
sisted of the one-act, The Purple Torch, a 
play with a Mexican background of movement, 
characterizations, and dialogue. Miss Dorothy 
V. Diles is in charge of the dramatics depart- 


* ment. 


Johnstown, Ohio 


The 1939-40 season was one of the most 
successful in recent years for members of Thes- 
pian Troupe No. 7 at the Johnstown-Monroe 
High School. All activities were under the di- 
rection of Miss Beatrice Fetter, a graduate of 


— -~ -_ a tensity and color effects. Ohio State University. Thespians presets 
price on baby an four three-act plays during the year, all 0 
price on baby end 1000 | WARD LEONARD ELECTRIC CO. plays during the year 


which proved highly successful. Thespians also 
gave a number of one-act plays for assembly 
programs. The Troupe also entered the Ohio 
Speech League contest. A radio program given 
by Thespians resulted in many compliments for 
the Troupe. Several students were added to 
the Troupe. The senior class play, Poor Dear 
Edgar, brought the year to a close.—Betty 
Barrick, Secretary. 


Williamson, W. Va. 


Members of Troupe No. 23 at the William- 
son High School take a leading part in the 
presentation of programs for the school, civic 
organizations, radio amateur hours, and other 
groups in the community. Last season the 
Troupe was particularly active. Thirteen new 
members were added to the club after the pro 
duction of the play, June Mad. Thespians also 
participated in the regional play festival in the 
spring, and later enter the state festival at Wes! 
Virginia University. The Dictator Visits Hi 
Mother, entered by the Troupe in the state 
festival, received the prize of Best Play ™ 
Group I and a member of the cast, Mary Low 
Schwachter, was awarded a gold medal for 
the best actress. All activities for the year wert 
directed by Miss Rose G. Smith, director of 
dramatics and Thespian Troupe Sponsor. 
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Cast for the production of Tish by the senior class at the Boonville (Ind.) High School. Thes- 








pian Troupe No. 269. Miss Ravia Garrison, director. 


——— es 








Plentywood, Mont. 


Members of Thespian Troupe No. 360 at 
the Plentywood High School are enjoying a 
busy season. Under the leadership of Miss E. 
Winifred Opgrande, newly appointed Regional 
Director for the state, the following program 
of activities has been planned for the year: 
(1) three assembly programs (2) junior class 
play; (3) All-Christmas Observance program ; 
(4) Annual Speech Achievement Night; (5) 
senior Class play; (6) Sheridan County Speech 
Festival. Of immediate interest to Thespians 
will be the Home-coming to be held during the 
Christmas season for Thespians who are in 
college. 


Tallahassee, Fla. 


Sponsor Ralph F. Donaldson of Troupe No. 
153 at the Demonstration School, Florida State 
College for Women, reports that the Thespians 
closed the 1939-40 season with a banquet hon- 
oring the charter members late last May. 
Troupe plans call for two meetings a month. A 
number of activities are being planned for 
this season. Drums of Death was the last play 
production of last season for this Troupe. 


Aurora, Neb. 

Members of Thespian Troupe No. 17 at the 
Aurora High School held their annual banquet 
for the 1939-40 season on April 9 at the Aurora 
Hotel. Places were laid for thirteen active 
members, two sponsors, and five candidates for 
Thespian membership. Those who were for- 
mally admitted to the troupe were: Josephine 
Asher, George Coy, Glendall Hatten, Eunice 
McConaughey, and Isabella Steenburg. Officers 
for the present season are: Barbara Hansen, 
president; Bonnie Hinrichs, vice-president ; 
Isabella Steenburg, secretary-treasurer. Miss 
Loine Gaines is in charge of Thespian activities. 
Among the plays given during the spring 
semester were: The Light in the Window, The 
Kelly Kid, and Man of the Moment.—Bonnie 
Hinrichs, Reporter. 








—— 


Salisbury, Mo. 


An important dramatic event of the 1939-40 
season at the Salisbury High School (Thespian 
Troupe No. 288) was the production of Wings 
of the Morning, produced as nearly like the 
University of Missouri production as possible. 
The play was extremely well received, accord- 
ing to a report submitted by Miss Wanda Hol- 
croft, Troupe Sponsor. The season closed with 
the senior class play on May 14. 


Hendersonville, N. C. 


An impressive service held on April 4 of last 
spring was the occasion for the initiation of 
several new members at the Fassifern School 
for Girls (Troupe No. 145). The service was 
conducted by Agnes Drake, Troupe president. 
Dr. J. R. Sevier, president of the Fassifern 
School read the scripture and offered prayer. 
The aims of the society were explained by Miss 
Dorothea R. Stadelmann, Troupe Sponsor. Spe- 
cial music was presented by Miss Margaret 
Rose Bussell, a student of music at Duke Uni- 
versity. The girls in their white dresses, the 
ferns and a large bouquet of yellow flowers in 
a blue vase presented an effective stage setting 
for the service. Thespians gave Overtones as 
one of the plays for the school recital last 
spring. Thespians also attended the perform- 
ance of two major plays given by nearby schools 


Portland, Ore. 


Miss Carolyn G. Bowers, founder and spon- 
sor last season for Troupe No. 361 at the St. 
Helen Hall School for Girls reports that the 
presence of a Thespian club in her school has 
stimulated interest in dramatics to a marked 
degree and that girls are far more inclined to 
take their work seriously when the possibility 
of membership confronts them. Last season 
Thespians took leading parts in all school pro- 
ductions including the Christmas cantate and 
the senior class play. Miss Mary B. Hobson 
has charge of Thespian activities this season. 








HIGH SCHOOL RINGS 


DIPLOMAS CHA 
INVITATIONS 


OFFICIAL JEWELERS 


ATTLEBORO Ss 





WHEN YOU GO TO COLLEGE 


YOU WILL WEAR A BALFOUR MADE FRATERNITY BADGE. 
WHY NOT WEAR A BALFOUR MADE CLASS RING NOW? 


THE MANY BALFOUR REPRESENTATIVES SUPPLEMENTED BY THE 
BALFOUR BRANCH OFFICES GIVE YOU A SERVICE SECOND TO NONE. 


Write us for special requirements 


MEDALS by Sty = 


MS 
COMMENCEMENT ANNOUNCEMENTS 
TO THE 


L. G. BA LFOUR 


GIFTS CUPS PINS 
GOLD FOOTBALLS 
DANCE FAVORS 


NATIONAL THESPIANS 


COMPANY 


- MASSACHUSETTS 
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HERE IS NEWS 


ABOUT NEW PLAYS 


Full Evening—3 Acts 





MADE-TO-ORDER HERO, a James 
Stone farce-comedy for 8m. 8w. and it 
is surely made-to-order for young folks’ 
groups. A fast-moving play about youth 
and for youth. Price 50 cents. Royalty 
according to our adjustment plan. 


DOCTOR JACK, by LeRoy Stahl, for 
6m. 6w. With here and there a touch 
of humor this is a vivid story of the prob- 
lems of a village doctor before diphtheria 
was generally understood or controlled. 
Contains many deft  characterizations 
which will win the sympathy and ap- 
proval of your audience. Price 50 cents. 
Royalty according to adjustment plan. 


SUPER-SUSY, a hilarious farce by Jean 
Provence, for 6m. 6w. Susy pops right 
in from the beginning and sticks around 
to help solve in her own way a host of 
troubles. Not a dull moment in the play. 
Price 50 cents. No royalty. 


THE ROSE COVERED COTTAGE, an 
interesting and satisfactory play by Jean 
Provence. 4m. 6w. It’s all there, the 
things that make you laugh a bit, per- 
haps cry a bit, young folks, old folks, 
villain, hero, etc. Price 35 cents. No 
royalty. 


NEW ONE-ACT CONTEST PLAYS 


UNDER THE SURFACE, by Paul Mc- 
Coy. A comedy-drama for 3m. 5w. On 
the surface everything was going smooth- 
ly with the Taney family, but what was 
going on “Under the Surface?” Plenty; 
which you will find out by reading this 
strong play. Price 35 cents. No royalty. 


PROPOSING TO PAPA, for 2m. 2w. 
It’s no easy job to ask him and this case 
was exceptionally difficult for Eddie. 
Good practice for young folks, and lots 
of fun for an audience. Price 35 cents. 
No royalty. 


STRAW IN HER HAIR, a very excel- 
lent comedy-drama for 2m. 5w. She came 
from the country and was a rather un- 
welcome guest in the home of socially 
ambitious Mrs. Todhunter, but Aunt 
Eppie was the salt of the earth and to 
Peggy and Bob a real life-saver. Price 
35 cents. No royalty. 


THINGS, we might classify as a dramatic 
comedy for 2m. 4w. Sparkling with 
humor, yet emphasizing the emptiness of 
just “Things.” Ideal contest play. Price 
35 cents. No royalty. 


A MOST HELPFUL BOOK 


Our new Amateurs’ Make-Up Chartbook 
(loose-leaf) will enable your cast to han- 
dle their own make-up problems with 
little help. Price $1.00. 


Send for Our 1941 BIG FREE CATALOG 


ELDRIDGE 


ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, INC. 


Franklin, Ohio and Denver, Colo. 
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1631 South Paxton St., Sioux City, lowa 
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NEW ORATIONS 


We call attention to the famous authors 
by which the larger share of these ora- 
tions have been written. 

THE AMERICAN WAY. Thomas C. Boushall. 
Strong. Patriotic. Inspirational............ 50c 


AMERICANISM. Pelham St. George Bissell, 
President Justice of the Municipal Court of the 








City of New York. Over radio, 1940. A stirring, 
patriotic plea for loyalty to the ideals of 
ayes > eet aL mies eer aay 50c 


ARISE, LET US GO HENCE. George B. 
Cutten, President of Colgate University. ‘‘Self 
is not ‘big enough for your ambitions, and not 
grand enough for your aims.’ 50c 


THE BELL IS RINGING. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President of Columbia University. Com- 
mencement, 1940. Apropos right now. ‘“‘The call 
is for every civilized human being who believes 
in justice, in liberty and public morals.’ 50c 


COMMON SENSE IS LACKING. More E. 
Woolley, author, educator, and expert on inter- 
national affairs. From a dramatic, forceful 
speech on the Crisis and Our Responsibility. 50c 


COMMON SENSE OR CHAOS. John E. 
Brown, President of John Brown University. 
**The youth of this nation has been trained away 
from skilled industry and away from productive 
a. and away from honesty and away from 


CORRUPT AND CONTENTED. Hainline. 
Won Illinois State Collegiate Contest, 1940... 50c 
THE CRISIS IN AMERICAN CIVILIZA- 
TION. Will Durant. Splendid 50c 
GOLDEN WINDOWS. Martin. Won Indiana 
State Collegiate Contest, 1940. Probably the best 
of this year’s college orations.............. 50c 
HIGHWAYS AND SAFETY. Norman Bel 
Geddes, famous designer................... 45c 
THE INSIDIOUS WILES OF FOREIGN 
INFLUENCE. Hon. Martin Dies. In these days 
of Fifth Column activities, this new oration will 
be much in deman 50c 


LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF A 
REFUGEE. Hancock. Placed in National finals 
of the National Forensic League (original ora- 
tory), 1940. An ingenious, effective presentation 
of the benefits of our country’s way of life.. 


LIBERTY, LAW AND THE WAR. Joseph E. 
Davis. Delivered at Wisconsin University, 1940. 
Full of thankfulness for our America 50c 

MEET A PROHIBITIONIST. Dr. 
Cutten. Stirring. Forceful................ 

NATIONAL UNITY. Henry R. Luce, editor 
of ‘*Time’”’ and “‘Life’’. Over radio, June, 1940 
A challenge to all who love America 50c 

SCREWBALL AUTHORITIES. Robert 
Rienow. Over radio, 1940. Advocating compe- 
tency rather than popularity for authority . 45c 


TANTALUS — RELIVED AND RELEASED. 


George B. 
50c 


Connor. Won Michigan and National Collegiate 
NS RE EE OLE II IGE LE 50c 
TERMITES IN AMERICA. Stanley High. 


Should be heard from every contest platform. 50c 


THIS TRASH MUST GO. Courtney Riley 
Cooper. An indictment against filthy magazines. 
One of the best of the new orations........ 


TRAINING OUR YOUTH FOR THE 
WORLD OF TOMORROW. George J. Fisher 
of the Boy Scouts of America.............. 45c 

WE MUST MAKE A CHOICE. Hendrick 
Van Loon. A forcible speech that was made over 
the radio by this famous historian, September 
1939. This oration won a “‘first’’ in Iowa State 
High School Declamatory Contest, 1 50c 

WHAT SHALL WE DEFEND? Robert M. 
Hutchins, President of Chicago University. From 
Commencement address, 50c 

WHEELS. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Stanford University. 
address, 

WOMEN’S SHARE IN NATIONAL SECUR- 
ITY. Mrs. Francis Rogers, Director of Women’s 
Division National Security League. Over radio, 
July, 1940. Filled with patriotism. Will surely 
RO ae ee oe 50c 


OUR ORATIONS ARE WINNERS 


They Have Won 12 NATIONAL — 114 
STATE High School Declamatory Contests 


President 
From Commencement 
50c 


Descriptions of our orations and many 
state and national winning humorous and 
dramatic readings will be found in our 
free catalog. 


WETMORE DECLAMATION BUREAU 
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What's New Among Books and Plays 


Epitep By H. T. LEEPER 
Review Staff: Donald Woods, Carl Cummings, Kari Natalie Reed, Robert W. Masters, 
Daniel Turner, Elmer S. Crowley, Mary Ella Boveé, Helen Movius and Virginia Leeper. 
Reviews appearing in this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent 
books and plays. The opinions expressed are those of the reviewer, and mention of a book 
or play in this department does not necessarily mean that such a publication is recom. 
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Row-Peterson & Co., 1911 
Evanston, III. 

Going Places, a farce in 3 acts by Glenn 
Hughes. Royalty, 15% of gross receipts. 5 m. 
7 w. One interior setting. A companion-piece 
to Professor Hughes’ Spring Fever this play is 
a delightfully clever farce. The hilarious situ- 
ations arise from football hero Chuck Malloy’s 


Ridge Ave., 


failure to pass the Ancient History division of — 


his college entrance exam. In an effort to 
get Chuck into the school the student football 
manager, the President’s daughter, Shirley, and 
even the history professor himself, become in- 
volved in a situation that nearly proves disaster- 
ous. Well balanced cast and clear cut character- 
ization. Excellent for high school production.— 
Elmer S. Crowley. 

The Vampire Bat, a mystery melodrama in 
3 acts by Robert St. Clair. Royalty 15% of 
gross receipts. 6 m. 6 w. One interior setting. 
Young Donald Abbott falls heir to a mansion 
on Black Island. Mrs. Kahn, the old house- 
keeper, fearing that she will be dismissed, plots 
with her negro servant, Zombe, to frighten 
young Abbott and his guests by bringing to 
life the Vampire Bat superstition. Though its 
plot is hardly plausible, this play is a mystery 
thriller which handled successfully will produce 
many thrills and chills. The production has a 
number of excellent atmosphere scenes and is 
suitable for high schools desiring this type of 
play. Suggestions for necessary sound effects 
are included in the prompt copies.—Elmer S. 
Crowley. 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau, 1631 South 
Paxton St., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Herbie’s First Date, one-act comedy, by Mar- 
jorie M. Williams. 3 m., 4 w. This is an 
episode in the life of a young thriteen-year-old 
boy when he encounters difficulties in dealing 
with his older prank-playing sisters as he is 
preparing for his first date. It depicts a real 
family situation, perfectly typical of the ex- 
periences of the average adolescent in an aver- 
age home. Entire cast is of teen age, except 
for the mother of Herbie. A play that can be 
very simply produced.—Daniel Turner. 


Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 East Van Buren 
St.. Chicago, I 

Shrubbery Hill, a comedy in three acts, by 
William Ellis Jones. 6 m., 6 w. Royalty, $10. 
The charm of famed Virginian hospitality is 
written all through this delightfully romantic 
play with its blend of past into present with 
well-drawn characters as well as plot. The Pen- 
dletons, mother, son, and daughter, on the 
point of having to leave their lovely home, 
Shrubbery Hill, to its new owners, the “‘Yan- 
kee” Smiths, are detained by a heavy snow- 
storm and forced to remain after the Smiths 
arrive. A clue to the long unknown hiding- 
place of an historic family necklace, hidden 
in the house during the Civil War, brings a 
rascally would-be buyer from New York, who 
would take the house at any price. The young 
people of both families, learning his purpose, 
thwart him with a scheme that reveals the 
necklace at last, adding a colorful touch of 
Civil War drama to the ending of the story. 
Three authentic and interesting negro parts 
make up much of the gaiety of the play.— 
Virginia Leeper. 

The. Arms of the Law, a mystery play in 
three acts, by Jean Lee Latham. 10 w. No 
Royalty. The Countess Bartova makes arrange- 
ments to sell the famous Krelin jewels. She 


, 


hires a bodyguard for the night and _ invites 
two jewel buyers. The bodyguard fails to ar- 
rive, but his fiancee Emily comes in his place. 
Several uninvited guests also arrive. The 
Countess’s sister tries unsuccessfully to send 
them all away and prevent the sale. When the 
jewels are brought out the lights go out, there 
is a shot, the Countess is wounded in the arm, 
and the jewels have vanished. Mysterious and 
thrilling events follow in profusion until Emily 
finally solves the mystery. Its final outcome, 
though completely plausible, is very difficult 
to foresee. This is a really good mystery for 
an all-women cast. 


The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ramona, a romantic drama in three acts 
(7 scenes). Adapted from the original Helen 
Hunt Jackson novel by Arthur Jearue. Royalty, 
$25. 8 m., 6 w., extras. One interior setting 
may be used. Simple Spanish costumes. Ra- 
mona, an orphan girl, is adopted by an in- 
considerate Mexican noblewoman who thinks of 
nothing but her ailing son, Felipe. Ramona’s 
life is a difficult one until she mets Alessandro, 
an Indian youth, who comes to the rancho 
during the annual sheep shearing. When Ra- 
mona discovers that her own mother was an 
Indian, a most beautiful love drama follows, 
only to be overshadowed by injustices from the 
government and Alessandro’s untimely death. 

This drama has real depth, real beauty— 
and though it is not a play for immature ama- 
teurs, it is a challenging production for ar- 
vanced Thespians and college groups.—Elmer 
S. Crowley. 

Nathan Hale, a play in three acts, by Wall 
Spence. 16 m., 10 w. Royalty, $25. This will 
be a good choice for those who are looking 
for a historical play with a patriotic theme. 
Costumes, of course, are needed, and two sets. 
The play portrays the important part of Hale's 
career, beginning with his return from Yale 
College, and includes his romance with Alice 
Adams, his enlistment in the Continental Army, 
his mission behind the British Jines, and the 
events in “Mother Chic’s” tavern where he 1s 
recognized and captured.—H. T. Leeper. 


Tvan-Bloom-Hardin Company, 3806 Cotte¢s 
Grove Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Guess Again, Ghost! a _ one-act mystery 
comedy, by the Dionysian Playwriting Commit 
tee. 6 w. Great Grandmother Leeds, her two 
nieces, and their colored servant, Linda, are 
troubled by mysterious sights. sounds, and ¢’t- 
cumstances in the old Leeds house. Eventually 
they learn that the source of mysterv is the 
nresence of the Nurse, married to the late 
Uncle Andrew on his death- bed, and of a “dope 
fiend,” who is the tool of the Nurse and her 
doctor. There is excellent opportunity for g 
acting in all six parts. A “hair-raising” mystet’ 
which swiftly reaches a plausible conclusion. All 
six women are strong characters. Highly recom- 
mended as an amusing thriller for a cast of 
six women.—Daniel Turner. 

Dark Wind, a drama in one act by Evely 
Neuenburg. 1 m., 3 w. The action takes place 
at night, during a terrifice storm, in the pnet 
monia ward of a Freighter doing transport duty 
during war. Very strong, crisp, virile dialogut 
among nurses Bates and Fleming and 
Nurse Grayson as they face impending d 
at sea. All three women reveal their real chat 
acters as they stand beside the young mat 
dying of pneumonia. The play rises to gre# 
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dimax when Head Nurse Grayson realizes 
that the dying man is her long lost son. This is 
a very tense drama revealing an exceedingly 
touching situation with no trace of sentiment- 
aity—Dantel Turner. 


Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City. 
jiminy Crickets!, a comedy of youth in three 
acts, by Fae Duffy. 6 m., 7 w.. Royalty free for 
frst performance. This play has interesting 
possibilities for schools with limited income. 
While it is not top-ranking material for the 
high school theatre, it is a play that can be 
easily produced with much fun to students and 
audience. Mickey Marlin is the hero, with 
gveral other youngsters assisting him to free 
himself from the evil machinations of his own 
Uncle Gib. The humor is well distributed and 
the lines are convincing throughout. A good 
choice for those who cannot afford a royalty 
play.—E. B. 

Brother Orchid, by Leo Brady. Royalty, $25. 
Three acts, seven scenes. Three simple settings. 
Eleven men. This is a fascinating study of a 
gangster who has been released from Alcatraz. 
His old gang has turned against him. He is 
left for dead after being given a “ride,” but he 
manages to get to the monastery of the Flora- 
tines where he takes the name of Brother 
Orchid. How he adjusts himself to monastery 
life and finally returns to the world is real 
drama. There is a generous sprinkling of com- 
edy lines also. (Note: The author, Leo Brady, 
isonly 21 years old and a student at the Cath- 
dic University of America at Washington, D. C. 
Edward G. Robinson is cast for the title role 
in the movie version of the play. —Donald 
Woods. 

All Roads Lead to Hollywood, a comedy in 
three acts, by James Reach. 10 w., 4 m. Royal- 
ty, $10. This play is interesting in plot and 
character development, since it has its setting 
in Hollywood, fabulous seat of the movie in- 
dustry. The large number of girls in the cast 
make it especially suitable for small organiza- 
tions, in which there is usually a surplus of 
girls. Because the play moves quickly and 
moothly, it can be whipped into shape with 


a minimum of time and effort—Mary Ella 
Bovee. 


The Young May Moon, a comedy in three 
acts, by Olive Price. 8 m., 8 w. Royalty, $10. 
Cast can be cut by redistribution of bit lines. 
This charming, humorous bit of typical Ameri- 
tan family life makes a fine, interesting play, 
vivacious and truly alive. Dr. Knox, proud of 
the American progressiveness of his college, has 
forbidden secret organizations on the campus, 
and has started to arrange for an aviation 
course. Teddy, his impetous son, to further his 
importance in the eyes of lovely flirtatious Cyn- 
thia, has started ““The Champ Club,” in dis- 
obedience of his father’s rule. Wendy, his sister, 
ines to even her own score with Cynthia and 
iso help Teddy by producing a glamorous 
Russian girl to steal the male hearts from 
Cynthia. When the young aviation instructor 
an inaugural flight with Wendy as a passen- 
ser unexpectedly drops Communistic leaflets, 
there is turmoil in the Knox home. Exposure 
of the real Communist rights the troubles of 
ill the family and brings a happy ending.— 
Virginia Leeper. 


Reserve Two for Murder, a murder mystery 
in three acts, by John Randall, 7 m., 7 w. One 
et. Royalty, $10. As the scene opens a poetic 
fama is in progress. Suddenly every light in 
the house goes out. Someone on the stage 
«reams; a shot is fired by someone up front 
iN the audience. The lights come on. The 
author of the poetic drama, who was acting 
4small part, is lying dead upon the stage. The 
police enter and attempt to solve the murder 
and do solve it, but not before another murder 

een committed, The play is well written. 
It should not be difficult to cast, but special 
fare will be needed in the selection of the 
Chinese detective, the patrolman and Detective 
tnnedy who have a large portion of the key 
peeches.—Carl Cummings. 


Decemper, 1940 
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T. S. Dennison & Co., 203 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


The. Witless Witness, a farce in one act, by 
Len D. Hollister. 1 m. 1 w. No royalty. This 
is a humorous husband-wife bit. The husband 
tries to prepare his wife for a session on the 
witness stand, but her frivolous mind flits about 
from one irrelevant topic to another. 


All Carrs to the Rescue, a farce in one act, 
by Jay Tobias. 3 m., 5 w. Uncle Cal has an- 
swered a matrimonial advertisement and seems 
to be in danger of falling prey to a money- 
seeking spinster. To prevent the proposed 
match, Cal’s niece’s boy-friend impersonates the 
visitor. Meanwhile, Cal’s sister-in-law imper- 
sonates Cal for the visitor’s benefit. After a 
great deal of hilarity from the mix-ups of the 
impersonators, Cal is safely married off to an 
old sweetheart. 


The Black Widow, a mystery comedy in one 
act, by Jay Tobias. 4 m., 5 w. No royalty. 
This one act has all the traditional elements 
of the mystery play. The heirs meet in the old 
mansion to hear the will read, the heiress is 
in danger, hands reach for victims from dark 
corners, huge spiders drop from the ceiling, 
and the ghost of the murderous Black Widow 
appears from time to time.—H. T. Leeper. 


Pitman Publishing Corporation, New York 
City. 


Taking the Stage, by Crocker, Fields and 
Broomall. Price $2.50. This is a useful hand- 
book of acting techniques and can be used as 
a text for self-development. Part one takes un- 
der consideration the technique of the actor. 
Part two takes up the materials and techniques 
of solo acting and the mono-theatre. The final 
section gives an excellent analysis of American 
folk speech and the 15 foreign dialects most 
used on the stage. Ten original monodramas 


are included.—H. T. Leeper. 


--and meet the 
plays recommended 
in his book 
DRAMA FESTIVALS 


AN 


CONTESTS 


— and the Kings, by Channing Pol- 

ock. 

Aria Da Capo, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

The Examination, by Fred Eastman. 

Trifles, by Susan Glaspell. 

Command Performance, 
Knapp. 

The Shot That Missed Lincoln, by Channing 
Pollock. 

Mary’s Lamb, by Hubert Osborne. 

The Sandalwood Box, by Essex Dane. 

The Governor, by Jack Stuart Knapp. 

The Other One, by Arthur Ketchum. 

The Kiss in Colin’s Eyes, by Roberta Shan- 
non. 

Wings in the Dark, by Mary T. Pyle. 

Prep School for Heaven, by Elinor Dickey. 

The Lords Baltimore, by Marcus Bach. 

Are We Dressing, by Don Pierre. 

Grandma Pulls the Strings, by Delano and 
Carb. 

Ebb Tide, by Robert Lambert. 

The Dickens of Gray’s Inn, by H. F. Rubin- 


stien. 


BAKER’‘S PLAYS 


178 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


by Fack Stuart 











Announcing 
LONGMANS’ 
4-STAR 
HOLLYWOOD 
PLAYS 


A brand new series of plays dra- 
matized from well-known screen 
hits, providing every amateur 
player with an unprecedented op- 
portunity to show that he has some 
of the same stuff of which film 
stars are made. 


Our 1941 catalogue, describing the 
titles now available in this new 
MOTION PICTURE series, is 
just off the press. If you haven’t 
already received your copy, ask us 
to send one to you today. 


Play Department 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


55. Fifth Avenue New York 
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“TANGLED 
YARN” .. 


It's a Hit! 


The most popular three-act play 
of the new season is bound to be 
"Tangled Yarn." It's a comedy by 
Dagmar Vola, for 5 men, 7 women. 
Set, | int. Royalty, $10.00. Price, 
50c. Here's what producers are 
writing us about it: 


“A play that can be recommended 
unreservedly.”’—Bedford, Iowa. 


“My Junior College group had such 
fun working with it.”—Boone, Iowa. 


“We had a great time with ‘Tan- 
gled Yarn’ and are recommending it 
to our neighbor schools.”— Monett, 
Missouri. 

“The audience was so enthusiastic 
they stopped the play several times.” 
—Des Moines, Iowa. 


“We counted laughs and_ there 
were 250! It was a great success, and 
the cast never grew tired of it.”— 
Caribou, Maine. 


“Presented by the Sac City Woman's 
Club with much success.”,—Sac City, 
Iowa. 


Be sure to consider “Tangled Yarn” 
for your major production of the year. 


NEW ONE-ACT PLAYS 


I sg outs aiasae asm ae 
Drama by Evelyn Neuenberg. ! 
man, 3 women (or all women). | 
int. A modern war drama, winner 
of first in Dionysian Playwriting 
contest and 1940 Southern Califor- 
nia tournament. Royalty, $5.00. 


What Fools These Mortals Be. . 50c 


Comedy by Travaille and Wise. 
4 men, 1 woman. | ext. No scenery. 
Archie, the intellectual, is picnick- 
ing with Hortense in the park, when 
Elmer, the muscular, comes along. 
A cop and a gun man add to the 
fireworks. First prize winner in 1940 
Drake University tournament. 


Guess Again, Ghost! ........ .50c 


Comedy by the Dionysians. 6 
women. 1 int. Women’s groups 
who have enjoyed “Mushrooms 
Coming Up,” will find this new 
mystery comedy equally delightful. 


NEW WINNING CON- 
TEST READINGS 


Tooth the Whole Tooth—Humorous 
Arise, Let Us Go Hence—Oration 
The Piper—Dramatic ........... 
Wuthering Heights—Dramatic .... 
Wingless Victory—Dramatic aie’ 
The American Way—Oration. .... 
Rekindling the Old Flame—Humorous . 
Gertrude the Governess—H ous _.. 
The Enemy—Dramatic ................ 
Valley Forge—Dramatic ............... 
Old Mother Hubbard—Humorous (First 
in National radio contest) 
Combating Evil with Evil—Oration 





eB seeessseseg 


Send for our free catalog 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN COMPANY 


3806 Cottage Grove Ave., 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Our Periodicals in Review 


RevigwepD By LOTTA JUNE MILLER 
Director of Dramatics, State Teachers College, California, Pa. 
Articles reviewed in this department are selected for their practical value to drama 


teachers and students. These reviews will have achieved their purpose if they instill 
desire among our readers to maintain an active acquaintance with the periodicals. 














Acrress-MANAGER. By Katharine Cornell. 
Scholastic for April 8, 1940. Did you see Miss 
Cornell in The Barretts of Wimpole Street? 
You will be charmed to read the account of 
how she became “Actress-Manager” at the ad- 
vent of this play. You will also enjoy the 
appealing little story regarding the night that 
“Flush,” the cocker spaniel, almost “walked 
away with the play.” Her evening with Greta 
Garbo was also an unexpected pleasure and 
came about most surprisingly. Then the dinner 
that Marlene Dietrich cooked was another high- 
light. This article is an excerpt from Miss Cor- 
nell’s book, I Wanted to Be an Actress. 


Lire Gors To A Party. Life for September 2, 
1940. While Thespians may not be able to 
afford as luxurious surroundings and as ex- 
pensive equipment as the drama students at 
East Hampton, L. I., they can indulge in many 
of the same pleasures. Each year these students 
have a party at which each guest presents an 
act of some kind. This is indeed much more 
in keeping with the spirit of the drama than 
the usual high school dance which many 
dramatic groups are prone to give. Perhaps 
your troupe might gain some ideas for your 
next party from the pictures included. 


THE SPEECH TEACHER’s CHALLENGE. By Ken- 
neth F. Damon. The (Quarterly Journal of 
Speech for October, 1940. Tothe teacher: few 
of us are privileged to work with speech for its 
own sake. So why not blow the lid off of your 
egotistical principles and get down to real facts. 

According to the three fundamental views of 
speech—we teachers may be artists, scientists, 
or tool trainers. The artist and scientist are 
the ones who put themselves before others, but 
the tool trainer must think of others and their 
personal advancement first. 

The problem in question is whether we are 
teaching a subject or teaching human beings. 
Many teachers forget they are dealing with 
human values and become more interested in 
the subject matter. We do not realize of what 
little value the latter will be if the student has 
not had the experiences in life to assimilate 
these materials. 

The speech teacher has an opportunity that 
few others have to develop personality and 
social attitudes through the great power to use 
speech as a tool of communication. Be a tool 
trainer and be proud to think you can make 
someone more successful and better equipped 
because of your efforts. 


BROADWAY IN Review. By Stark Young. New 
Republic for October 14, 1940. This book by 
Mr. John Mason Brown, called Broadway in 
Review, must be well worth reading. He has 
a dissertation on the kinds of comedy which 
should be considered when selecting a show 
to produce. There is a distinction between “the 
comedy of good manners and the wisecracking 
comedy of bad manners.” 


THe Group THEATRE. By John Gassner. 
Theatre Arts for October, 1940. Impulse and 
experience are the keynotes of the success of 
an actor in terms of Harold Clurman’s pro- 
gram. Believing that all actors share a common 
experience, he developed the plan for the group 
theatre under which actors and actresses could 
work collectively. 

Under this enterprise the actor is expected 
to develop himself continually. They spend 
their summers together, putting on plays for 
mutual criticism. Often referred to by critics 


as the best acting company in America, the 
Group has painstakingly survived and is cele. 
brating its tenth anniversary. It may be classi- 
fied as the only social theater of our day which 
regards the play and its parts not as an isolated 
experience, but as a purely social one. Al. 
though comedy is a potent form of social 
drama, the theater has conspicuously favored 
the weighty and highly tragic drama. 

Clurman, in getting the actors to express 
themselves, says, “If you feel the impulse to 
do something, to do more than is called for, 
do it. If you are doing too much, I'll stop 
you.’ 


GIRLHOOD OF A STAR. By Julian R. Meade. 
Woman’s Home Companion for August, 1940, 
There is something inspiring about Tallulah 
Bankhead’s determination to be an actress. De- 
spite the lack of encouragement she received 
both at home and at school, she still had faith 
in herself. She was never given a part in a 
school play, because her teachers didn’t con- 
sider that she had any ability. You will find 
the story of Miss Bankhead’s success a unique 
one. 


ERNEST TRUEX RetTuRNs. By Edwin F. Mel- 
vin. New York Times for October 6, 1940, 
“Just the same height as Napoleon describes 
Ernest Truex’s five feet three inches.” He 
started life as a country boy until someone 
made him a child Hamlet at the age of five, 
For a man of 50, he has an extraordinary list 
of plays he has acted on Broadway. After an 
absence of four years, he returns to Broadway 
in Kaufmann’s and Hart’s new comedy, George 
en Slept Here, which marks his 47th 
role. 

He portrays a character who purchases a rut- 
down Colonial house in Pennsylvania, because 
he was impressed by the fact that Washington 
spent the night there. Because comedy is essen- 
tial to human fulfillment, this play has been 
produced with the public interest at heart. 


A CHILDREN’s THEATER TAKES TO THE ROAD. 
By Virginia Lee Comer. Recreation for Sep- 
tember, 1940. Although there are many com- 
plexing problems to be solved, a trouping pro 
gram offers advantages to both the players and 
the audience. This type of program provides 
an opportunity to become familiar with the 
educational and recreational programs of the 
community. 

High school teachers would find this a new 
and unique idea in presentation of plays, while 
affording the players many opportunities other 
wise not obtainable. 


THANKS TO THE Liprary. By Mabel Louise 
Kennedy. Wilson Library Bulletin for June, 
1940. This article will appeal especially to im 
structors of English. Miss Kennedy gives af 
account of how she advertised the school library 
books by original dramatizations. 


Art AND Letters. By Robert J. Wade 
Emerson Quarterly for April, 1940. There % 
some technical information of value to directots 
and students of stagecraft included in _ these 


‘questions and answers edited by Mr. Wade 


He gives advice on how to improve and add 
a unit set with little expenditure of money. The 
principles of preparing stencils are explai 
for the making of wall paper designs. He offets 
guidance in purchasing lights, scenic paints, 
appropriate music for a melodrama, and @ 
economical method of staging The Taming of 
the Shrew. 
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OUR TOWN 
By Thornton Wilder 


One of the greatest and most distinguished 
plays in all modern drama. 75c. (Roy- 
alty, $50.00). 


JUNE MAD 
By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 


This west coast comedy success is con- 
cerned with the mental and emotional 
reactions of a girl of fifteen. Cloth, 
$1.50; paper, 75c. (Royalty, $25.00). 


SPRING DANCE 

By Philip Barry 

A gay light comedy of college romance 
and intrigue. It reveals the gifted Philip 
Barry in a most amiable mood. 75c. 


(Royalty, $35.00). 


THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
By Frederick Jackson 


One of the big comedy hits on Broadway 
two seasons back in which the Bishop 
accidentally gets mixed up in a serious 
hold-up and robbery. 

75c. (Royalty, $25.00). 


YOUNG APRIL 

By Aurania Rouverol and 

William Spence Rouverol 

Here is a gloriously amusing sequel to 
GROWING PAINS. It takes the charm- 
ing McIntyre family through new situa- 





OUTWARD BOUND 
By Sutton Vane 


This well-loved play tells the story of a 
group of people on a ship which is headed 
for Judgment Day. Books, $1.75. (Roy- 
alty, $25.00). 


IN A HOUSE LIKE THIS 
By Lewis Beach 


This is a grand sequel to THE GOOSE 
HANGS HIGH. The Ingals family are 
again concerned with a series of hilari- 


ously human situations. 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00). 


THROUGH THE NIGHT 
By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 


By the authors of JUNE MAD. The plot 
details what happens to a rich and irre- 
sponsible family when murder strikes in 
their midst. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00). 


THE WEAK LINK 

By Allan Wood 

A mild-mannered little chess genius be- 
comes almost hopelessly embroiled with a 
bunch of gangsters. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00). 


DISTINGUISHED GATHERING 
By James Parish 


Vines, a crook, has uncovered some skele- 
tons in society closets and has written a 
book of memoirs about them. The reac- 
tions of the fine people are startling. 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00). 


OUTST AN UiIiNn®@ 
Plays for High Schools 


ANNE OF AVONLEA 
By Jeanette Carlisle 


Dramatization of L. M. Montgomery’s 
famous novel. Anne of Green Gables has 
grown up and fallen in love. 75c. (Roy- 


alty, $25.00) ° 


EXCLUSIVELY YOURS 
By Tacie Hanna Rew 


Eva Nelson’s social aunt has plans for the 
girl’s college career, but they are swept 
aside by some exciting events. (75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00). 


THE NIGHT WAS DARK 
By James Reach 


An eccentric millionaire calls all his liv- 
ing heirs and acquaints them with the 
strange terms of his will. Excitement 
ensues. 50c. (Royalty, $10.00). 


MOTHER-IN-LAW BLUES 
By Kenneth Creel 


Honey and Woody, a newly married cou- 
ple, are faced with a series of side-split- 
ting situations and a mother-in-law. 50c. 
(Budget play). 


POOR LITTLE ME 
By Katharine Hilliker and 
H. H. Caldwell 


A happy, comfortable family is com- 
pletely upset by a visit from a young 
woman who manages to stir them up by 


her tricks. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00). 








BRINGING HOME THE BACON 


tions. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 75c. (Roy- 

alty, $25.00). 

YES AND NO 

MR. SHADDY DRESS PARADE 
TISH 


MAN BITES DOG 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
YOUNG 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
ANNE OF GREEN GABLES 
HOWDY STRANGER 
BACHELOR BORN 
GROWING PAINS 

320 COLLEGE AVENUE 
SORORITY HOUSE 

WHEN WE ARE MARRIED 
BROTHER ORCHID 
BRIEF MUSIC 

HEAVENLY EXPRESS 

A TEXAS STEER 

A CROWN ON THE HALL TREE 


YOUTH TAKES OVER 
FRECKLES 

JANEY’S ONE-TRACK MIND 
GEORGE AND MARGARET 
ABIE’S IRISH ROSE 

THE GHOST FLIES SOUTH 
NIGHT MUST FALL 

CHINA BOY 

PURE AS THE DRIVEN SNOW 
AUNT TILLIE GOES TO TOWN 
FIRST DANCE 

LAVENDER AND OLD LACE 
MYSTERY AT GREENFINGERS 
ON THE BRIDGE AT MIDNIGHT 
TRAIL OF THE LONESOME PINE 
MARY OF SCOTLAND 


YOU AND I 


La‘E CHRISTOPHER BEAN 


THE FAMILY UPSTAIRS 
FRESH FIELDS 
THE YOUNGEST 


THREE-CORNERED MOON 


PEG O’ MY HEART 

A MURDER HAS BEEN 
ARRANGED 

THE PATSY 

THE SHOW-OFF 

ADAM AND EVE 

CLARENCE 

LITTLE WOMEN 

THE NUT FARM 

TONS OF MONEY 

SKIDDING 

SMILIN’ THROUGH 


CAPTAIN APPLEJACK 





Outstanding Plays for High Schools 


DULCY 

NOTHING BU'st THE TRUTH 
THE GHOST TRAIN 
CHARLEY’S AUNT 

MAMA’S BABY BOY 
HOLIDAY 

DEATH TAKES A HOLIDAY 
BIG-HEARTED HERBERT 
FLY AWAY HOME 

THE GOOSE HANGS HIGH 
SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE 
LENA RIVERS 

SEVENTEEN 

THE THIRTEENTH CHAIR 
THE CHARM SCHOOL 

LIFE BEGINS AT SIXTEEN 
THE BAT 

THE CAT AND THE CANARY 
HAY FEVER 





The 1941 Supp'ement to our Basic Catalogue 
of Plays is now ready. Order Your Copy Today. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 


ee 


[Founded 1830] 


811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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NON-ROYALTY ONE-ACT 


Author of The One-Act Play Today, Contemporary One-Act Plays, Best Short 
Plays of the Social Theatre, American Scenes, ete. 


WALTER PRICHARD EATON 
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PLAYS f 


L, BUI 


Compiled by WILLIAM KOZLENKO 





PHILI 
me i 
& This book of more than 800 pages is the most comprehensive and varied collection 
of “one-acters” ever issued in a single volume. Every one of the 100 plays included STAG 
by Cy 


of the Yale School of Drama may be performed by amateur groups withéut payment of any royalty fees whatsoever. 


“There have surely never been so many 
one-act plays collected in a single volume 
as in this one, whether royalty-free or nit, 
and of so wide a range. But the freedom 


Carefully selected from the thousands submitted, only those of the highest standard 





of excellence were chosen. Virtually all of these have been tested in actual perfom§, , 


to use the plays will especially appeal to ance. Many are prize-winning plays and the a.ithors represented include such outstan¢- 


the harried amateur directors who have 








to operate without funds. Their problem ine playwrights as Bernard Sobel. Tony S Ann: te; ie C. Van 

has always been difficult because the buik vi aia aaa i ny Sarg, gana Hempstead Branch, Lettie 

of non-royalty plays have always been Derveer, Claire Sifton, Ivy Bolton, Robert Finci1, Helene S. Bamberger, Barry Spranget, 

poor stuff, and to hunt out the intelligent 

ones from the play catalogues is nearly Leslie Hollingsworth, Carl Dollman, Douglas Byonston, Frances Witherspoon, and othet. WEST 
impossible. In this collection, their level | 
of intelligence is surprisingly high, and There is great variety among the plays: they comprise both stage and radio plays jh HAF 


not a few of them are technically first 


rate. Every amateur group will want to and include comedies, dramas, pageants, religious and holiday plays, children’s plays 


own this book.” 


seseeee SEND TODAY FOR Ist EDITION COPY sessssse:, 


GREENBERG, PUBLISHER 
67 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


Send me “100 Non-Royalty One-Act Plays” at $3.75 
postpaid. Check or money-order enclosed. 


ADDRESS 


> 3 SEER essere rar) | MA Ce 













historical and patriotic plays, plays for all-boy casts and other 
for all-women casts. They are particularly suitable for prod (- 
tion, at small budget cost, by elementary and high school , 
colleges, churches, camps, women’s clubs, Little Theatres; r 
are highly recommended for tournaments, festivals and holiday 


occasions. 


A Perfect Christmas Gift for anyone interestelfp 
‘in the theatre! 
802 Large Pages (6% x9'/4) $3.75 
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